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THE STORY 

OP 
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INTRODUCTION. 

AM the wife of James Weston, who is well 
known among his fellow workmen as an 
excellent carpenter, and a skilled hand in 
the finer parts of his trade. 

We have been wedded about twenty- 
three years, and during all that time have 
had to thank God who has given my hus- 
band health, and the power to support his family 
by his labour. 

My husband and myself are country born and 
bred, but about ten years ago, a tempting offer from 
a great builder induced James to throw up his situ- 
ation, and come to London, where we settled our- 
selves in the healthiest locality we could find within 
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2 Our Sunday Trip to Hastings. 

an easy walk to business. We rent part of a house 
in one of the streets that lie westward of the High 
Street, Islington, not far from the renowned Angel 
Inn. In former days our neighbourhood was con- 
sidered genteel, but the constant growth of London 
has swept away the fields that once surrounded it ; 
the gentlefolks have retreated from the increasing 
town, and the old houses that used to be in such 
request, are now let off in floors and sets of rooms, 
to a humbler class of people. I mention these 
particulars to give my readers some acquaintance 
with persons and places to be spoken of hereafter, 
and must next tell how these pages came to be 
written. 

One Saturday afternoon in last spring, I had 
been to the Essex Road to give a turn to an indus- 
trious widow, who tries to get a living by selling 
vegetables and fruit there. My purchases were 
made, and with a well filled basket and a bunch of 
May pinks and purple stocks, to dress my parlour, 
I was returning homeward, when the rain, which 
had been threatening all the morning, began to fall 
in earnest, and by the time Camden Passage was 
passed, I was glad to take shelter under a sunblind 
that projected from one of the shops just beyond 
that narrow thoroughfare. Several persons stood there 
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also, overtaken like myself by the sudden shower, 
and beside me were two young girls, who appeared 
to have been just released from some workroom or 
warehouse, and to be preparing to make the most 
of their time before Monday morning should recall 
them to their occupation. They were in high glee 
in prospect of their short liberty, and talked and 
laughed rather loudly, though innocently enough. 

'Oh, this tiresome rain!^ said one; 'we shall 
never get a lift to London Bridge now, for everyone 
will want to ride, so we must miss our train and have 
to wait an houjr for the next.' 

' Don't croak, child,' said her companion ; ' we 
must make the best of it, and mother will be glad 
to see us if even we are a little late.' 

' But we shall spoil our frocks,' returned the other, 
who seemed of a fretful disposition, and ' oh dear ! ' she 
added, * I am so tired of standing here with nothing 
to do ! ' 

' Then just lift your eyes, and you'll find some- 
thing to occupy them at all events,' said her merry 
friend, who, suiting the action to the word, began 
to read aloud the huge posters that covered a blank 
wall close by. 

It was not possible to avoid hearing her droll 

remarks on each, and to keep from smiling at them 
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4 Our Sunday Trip to Hastings. 

was equally difficult The portrait of the lady whose 
abundant tresses are supposed to be produced by 
Mrs. Allen's hair wash, the benign looking old gentle- 
man whose face adorns the * Pain-killer's * placard^ 
the programme of the new entertainment at the 
Eagle, even the charity sermons to be preached 
next day — all passed under review, until the lively 
nonsense of one girl seemed to cheei up the other, 
who, poor thing! looked weak in health and very 
weary also. 

' Ah, Polly,' she cried, * you Ve missed the best of 
all ; what do you say to this ? " Eight hours at the 
sea, to Brighton and back to-morrow for four shil- 
lings."' 

'That would be charming,' was the reply, 'but 
my mother, you know, would never expect me back 
alive, if I got into a train for such a purpose.* 

' Now where can be the harm in a little fun on 
the only day in the week we can call our own } ' 
retorted her friend. * / see none at all, and will go 
myself one fine Sunday ; just see if I don't.' 

' Oh, stop talking,' cried Polly, ' the tram-car is 
setting some one down, so there's a chance for us to 
Moorgate Street at all events.' 

No sooner said than done. They lifted their 
long skirts, and calling loudly to the conductor 
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to wait for them, scampered off through the rain. 
There seemed to be a dijfficulty about admitting 
l?pth, but they sprang on to the step, the bell struck, 
and as the jaded horses, with much straining and 
■scrambling, got the heavy car into motion again, I 
caugbt a glimpse of a gay frock and bonnet under 
the hood that sheltered the conductor's standing 
plajce, f^nd concluded that one of the young women 
was waiting there till she could get a seat inside. 

So they went off, and as the rain abated others 
followed their example, and by changing my place 
I could read the tempting bill which set forth the 
delights of a trip to the coast, and gave a list of 
the pleasant country towns to be called at on the 
way thither. 

The words rang in my ear, * 111 go myself one 
fine Sunday.' ' Ah ! my dear,* I sighed in my heart, 
' you would not say so if you had been once and 
had such cause to remember your journey as some 
folks have.' It was a sore subject, and the tears came 
to my eyes at the recollection of my own Sunday 
excursion, till I was fain to hasten home, and strive, 
by busying myself in household duties, to drive 
the girls' chatter from my head, and stifle the pain- 
ful thoughts their words had aroused. 

It would not do. The old wound would throb and 
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ache, and not that afternoon only, but day after day 
in the bustle and hurry of the streets, and evening 
after evening in the quiet of my home, the remem- 
brance of those ' eight hours at the sea ' came vexing 
me till it could be borne no longer. At last I deter- 
mined to write down the story of my trouble in simple 
words, and to relate such parts of my own history 
as might perchance teach some thoughtless one, that 
we are not likely to gain either health or pleasure by 
making holiday on the day God has blessed and set 
apart for his own holy service, for the repose of these 
toilwom frames of ours, and for the care of the im- 
mortal souls that must still live on to suffer or enjoy, 
when the weary bodies lie quietly down to their long 
slumber in the grave. 



V 

V 




CHAPTER I. 

MARY WESTON'S EARLY LIFE. 

Y PARENTS died when I was too 
young to know the extent of such a 
loss ; but the sorrows of an unprotected 
childhood were never experienced by 
me, for my mother^s elder brother re- 
ceived me from his dying sister's arms, 
and promised to bring me up as a 
second daughter, his own child being a few years 
older than myself. Very truly did he fulfil his pro- 
mise, and very happily my early days were spent at 
his farm at Mimms, a village near the old town of 
Chipping Bamet. 

My dear aunt, who was indeed a mother to me, 
was an excellent housewife and dairywoman. She 
also prided herself on her poultry, and her choice 
ducks and chickens were the admiration of our 
rustic neighbours, and our own special pets. 

My cousin was named Lizzie, and no girl could 
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have had a kinder elder sister than she has been 
to me through life. We received our simple educa- 
tion from an elderly gentlewoman, who helped out 
a narrow income by keeping a little school for the 
daughters of a few neighbouring farmers and others. 
Her instruction was of the plainest kind ; but it has 
been useful to me in the station I have been placed 
in, and was complete as far as it went. This story 
would never have been told, had not our good teacher, 
with no small labour to herself, made it a point that 
her elder pupils 3hould each be able to write a correct 
letter, and express plain thoughts clearly on paper. 

My uncle himself taught us the best of all know- 
ledge, namely, that fear of God which is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Every Sunday he would hear 
us repeat our Scriptural lessons, catechism, or col- 
lects, and would explain the truths they tatjgbt in 
an earnest manner that impressed theqi deeply on 
our young minds. Sunday at ^he farm vy^as the 
bright day of the whole week, when all labour 
ceased, except such as the wants of the family 
or the animals made needfuj. The horses and 
oxen had the range of a fine nieadow, and my 
uncle loved to go from time to time, and watch 
them delighting in their freedom from toil. He 
would merrily declare that they knew their rights 
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as well as he did, and that if he were to attempt 
to harness one of them on that day the creature 
would dispute the point with him. Certainly, one 
quaint little pied pony, that usually required half- 
an-hour's chase round the field before he would be 
caught on week-days, would come demurely to us 
when we stopped at the gate on our return from 
church on Sundays, and suffer us to caress it with- 
out a symptom of fear that its liberty would be 
interfered with. 

My aunt would smile and say that Bob knew 
his services were not needed when his master wore 
his church-going hat and coat ; but her husband 
stoutly maintained his own opinion, and pointed to 
bis favourite's conduct in support of it 

We all attended th.e public services at the parish 
church, and the remainder of the day was spent in 
a manner befitting its sanctity, though no restraint 
was placed on innocent enjoyment Lizzie and I 
were qften the bearers of some token of kindness 
to a sick or needy cottager, for my uncle and aunt 
were neighbours in the Scriptural sense of the word 
to those who dwelt near them. If weather per- 
mitted, old John (who, being past field labour, lived 
in the house and made himself generally useful) 
went over to Hadley Greefx to visit an aged sister 
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who had a tiny almshouse there ; while Betty, our 
sole handmaid, was allowed to invite her mother to 
tea, and much pleasure we all had in our quiet 
evenings at home. When the season was warm my 
uncle loved to sit in his garden and watch the sun- 
set, while the birds sang happily around us ; for we 
knew the value of their services too well to sufier 
them to be molested, or to grudge them a share of 
our fruit in return. In winter we drew round the 
fire in the old-fashioned kitchen, and read some 
favourite book aloud, to the delight of Betty's 
mother whose sight was fast failing. 

Some people say it is a mistake to call youth 
the happiest period of life, since we should grow 
wiser as we increase in years, and' happier as we 
become wiser. It may be so ; but in my case sorrow 
came with wisdom, and to the day of my death I 
shall lovingly remember and tenderly regret the 
happy days of my early life. 

Time flew rapidly, till my cousin had reached 
her twenty-fifth year, when she was sought in mar- 
riage by the son of a neighbouring farmer. The 
match was suitable in all respects, and was doubly 
pleasing to her parents, because the young man was 
willing to comply with their wish that he should 
live with them, and assist in the care of the farm, 
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thus sparing them the pain of parting with their 
only daughter. 

When this arrangement was completed, a young 
carpenter from Bamet (my own James) made ac- 
quaintance with myself, and obtained my uncle's 
permission to try and persuade me to be his wife ; 
and he succeeded so well, that in due time there was 
a double wedding at the old house. 

The June morning dawned brightly on that 
marriage day, gaily lighting up the home that had 
sheltered me so long and so kindly. There was a 
J03^ul assembly of friends and relatives to do honour 
to the great occasion, and much bustle in receiving 
and duly entertaining so many guests. Everything 
seemed fair and promising, and if all the good wishes 
expressed could have been fulfilled, we should have 
been more free from care and trouble in after life 
than most people are, or can be. 

Then came the summer evening, shedding a 
golden glory over field, and hill, and garden, making 
them all look more lovely than usual; as, indeed, 
familiar places are apt to look when we bid them 
good-bye after long acquaintance ; and then followed 
the quiet little journey through the lanes, all fragrant 
with hedge-flowers and illumined by a brilliant moon. 

To say I did not feel pain at the parting would 
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be untrue ; but I had the comfort of knowing that 
Lizzie would remain with her father and mother ; 
and that, if they had lost a daughter in me, they 
had gained a son in William Lennox ; also the 
distance between our homes was trifling, and we 
hoped to meet frequently. It was to a pretty cot- 
tage at Chipping Barnet my James conductei me 
that night, and his aged mother, who lived eloee by, 
was at the door to welcome us, having left the 
wedding party early in the afternoon, that she might 
be sure everything was in order for her children in 
their house. A happy home that cottage proved 
to me. My husband was steady and industrious, 
having been early taught by his parent^ to fear God 
and reverence His commandmenti^. We loved each 
other dearly then, and, thank God I can say after all 
these changing years, we love each other dearly ^Hll. 
We had a small garden which produced eneygh 
fruit and vegetables to be a great help to us, beside 
an abundance of homely flowers, which we tended 
so carefully, that even in winter it was a rare thing 
for us to be quite without a blossom, ^nd in this 
place I would say a word to any woman whose 
husband likes gardening. By all means enepnr^g^ 
his taste, and even if you live where you have no 
garden and plants are scarce, let him .e^cert his skill 
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in dressing at least one window in your rooms. 
Never mind what housewives call ' a mess/ for dead 
leaves, and scattered mould, and spilt water, are 
easily set to rights, but it is no light task to restore 
the love of quiet home pleasures that seems to grow 
with a taste for flowers — if once we suffer that to 
decay. A wife should yield to any innocent thing 
that makes home attractive to a man, even if it 
causes inconvenience to herself. 

But to resume my story. My first baby came a 
year after our marriage, a sweet little girl whom we 
named Martha after James's mother. As soon as 
she was able to prattle and run to meet her father 
on his return from work, came a chubby brother, 
and after a while another. Then followed a rather 
long interval of weak health, for. family cares began 
to try me. It pleased God eventually to restore 
me to strength and energy, and when my kindly 
neighbours were beginning to say, that after all my 
family would be small compared with their own 
flocks of eight or ten, the cradle was needed once 
more, and this time there were twin daughters to 
lay in it, certainly the fairest children that ever 
gladdened a mother's heart. Very happy were 
those busy days, happier still the quiet evenings that 
followed them, when as my little ones grew I taught 
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them to lisp their first prayer, and in the fulness of 
my love prayed that God, who made them so lovely, 
would keep their beauty pure and safe. He heard, 
and answered me — but in His own way, not mine. 

My Martha had- always been a quiet, thoughtful 
child, very pleasant in temper, but rather more grave 
in her ways and manners than her years seemed to 
warrant. The contrast between my daughter and 
her hardy brothers we attributed to the difference in 
sex, and it was only when the twins began to grow 
up and to frolic and gambol in the same boisterous; 
fashion as the lads, that it occurred to me, a more 
delicate constitution might have something to do 
with Martha's quietness. 

They were indeed playful, those pretty twins ! 
We named them Kate and Priscilla, dividing my 
aunt's double christian name for them ; but as they 
grew, * Kitty ' was substituted for Kate, and Priscilla 
was as often called * Pussy ' as anything else, till in 
the end my husband got a habit of calling them his 
two kittens, and certainly when he engaged in a game 
of romps with them and their brothers, the house 
could not have been more full of life and fun had 
we all been kittens together. I have said my hus- 
band's mother lived near us, and her society was a 
great help and comfort to me. She was very chary 
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of interfering with my management, but if at any- 
time my inexperience was likely to lead me into a 
mistake, she would so kindly suggest the right thing 
to be done, that it was impossible to do otherwise 
than follow her gentle advice and be thankful for it. 
She did, however, strongly enforce on us the duty of 
honouring the day God has set apart for His own 
service and for man's rest, and was fond of saying 
that in the course of a long life she had observed, that 
those persons who made it their practice to sanctify 
the Sabbath and honour their parents, were rarely 
permitted to fall into such grievous troubles and 
errors, even in this life, as others who disregard these 
duties. Of course our mother did not mean that 
Sabbath observance, or filial obedience alone, would 
take a man safely through the world to heaven, but 
simply that God having given special promises of 
good to those who regard these two commands, and 
being faithful to His word, would specially bless 
those who obeyed Him. I have thought much on 
the subject lately, searching the Bible to see what is 
therein revealed on the subject, and those of my 
readers who will take the trouble to turn to the 20th 
chapter of Exodus, and the 56th chapter of Isaiah, 
will find the dear old lady had Scripture on her side, 
at all events. 
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We spent many a happy Sunday in the first years 
of my married life, and I can well recall my delight 
in seeing my elder children set off to church with 
their father, looking so neat and so healthy, that he 
could not be proud enough of them. When our 
babies could be left, our mother would come and take 
a turn at keeping order at home for me, that James 
and I might go together. Then even the hours 
spent in the house were peaceful and happy, a com- 
plete change and repose from the hurry and worry of 
daily life, and the waking up on Monday morning 
brought such renewed strength and courage, that 
we did indeed feel thankful for our one quiet day in 
seven. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A REMOVAL. 

T has been observed, that when a change 
comes to a family who have for a long 
time gone on in a settled regular way of 
life, it seldom comes alone, but is followed 
by another, and another, each tending to 
alter their condition, till the world scarcely 
seems the same place to them ; and thus 
it was with ourselves. 

When my eldest child was about twelve years 
old, a severe winter carried off many aged and 
weakly people, and among these we lost James's 
mother, and my own kind uncle. My dear aunt who 
loved her husband truly, never held up her head 
again, and although she survived him a year and 
a-half, tenderly cared for by us all, yet we knew that 
the stroke that removed her aged partner was a 
deathblow to herself, and we felt it was a happy day 
for her when she was called to rejoin him. William 
and Lizzie remained at the farm, intending to wear 

C 2 
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out the short remnant of the lease, and we lived on 
quietly at Barnet My husband had been made 
foreman, and had constant work and fair pay ; but 
another change was in store for us. Some extensive 
repairs were in progress at a neighbouring gentle- 
man's seat, and a great London builder had con- 
tracted to do them ' in a limited time. It proved 
that he had undertaken rather too much, and as time 
wore on, more hands were required to enable him to 
fulfil his engagement than he had expected. Hearing 
that James's master was skilled in the particular 
branch in which help was needed, application was made 
to him, and my husband with two men under him, 
was sent to assist. He gave such satisfaction, that 
the clerk of the works reported to his superiors that 
his country assistant was a man who might be useful 
to them in London ; and the result was, they offered 
James a post in their employ, on terms that seemed 
so desirable, that he became positive a remove to 
town would be the making of us all, and that his 
abilities were wasted in his present position. My 
cousins looked rather gravely on the plan, and my 
own heart misgave me a little, but I was only a 
woman, and what woman ever saw promotion offered 
to the man she loved, and wished to keep him from 
it? My doubts and fears were therefore kept to 
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myself, and when. James decided to accept the ofkt, 
he met with but little opposition from me. I did in- 
deed regret that we must leave the country life and 
pure fresh air in which the children had thriven so 
well, but was hopeful, and strove to believe my 
husband was right, when he said that the high road 
to fortune lay through London. 

There were abundance of small mishaps and dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted before we got settled, but 
these were overcome by degrees, and at last we found 
ourselves with fair accommodation, in the house in 
Pentonville that I have already spoken of. We were 
the only lodgers, for we needed several rooms for so 
large a party, and the rest of the house our landlady 
retained for the use of herself and her only son. 

This person's name was Hall. She was the 
widow of a professor of music who had been car- 
ried off in early life by a malignant fever, which 
at the same time had robbed her of two little 
daughters. Like too many of his profession, the 
poor musician though an affectionate husband, had 
lived somewhat irregularly, and on his death it was 
found that very scanty provision remained for his 
widow arid soil. It was a hard struggle for Mrs. 
Hall, but her boy sought and obtained a junior 
clerkship, the salary of which helped his mother to 
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rent a cheap house. She raised a little ready money 
by the sale of some of her goods, and strove to 
make a living by needlework and letting apart- 
ments, but it was a weary life for years. As her 
son toiled on his income increased, and he had the 
pleasure of seeing his mother less dependent on her 
own exertions. He inherited much of his father's 
talent, and had a splendid voice which he had found 
means to cultivate highly ; but early sad impressions 
made him determine to earn his bread by some less 
precarious means than music. 

A remarkable man was Benjamin Hall — whom 
we quickly learned to call by his mother's familiar 
name, * Ben.' Tall, slender, grave in countenance, 
and somewhat shy in manners, but with such an 
expression of kindness on his features when once 
at ease in your society, that he became decidedly 
pleasing. We used to laugh at him a little at first, 
for his habits were strange to us, and he made a 
practice of going to church at times and seasons 
that were unusual, according to our opinion. Also 
It was whispered that Ben frequently took part in 
the choral service at a church that was reputed to be 
' rather high in a ceremonial point of view ; * and 
that on these occasions he wore a white surplice, 
so, putting all these things together, we decided that 
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he was a stiff formalist,*jif not something worse. 
He might be formal at that time, in after years he 
thought so himself, but the event proved that he 
had the spirit of true piety as well as its outside 
appearance, and no one could say his conduct was 
in any respect inconsistent with his profession. 

'My dear,' Mrs. Hall would say to me when 
we grew intimate, ' I wish my boy could con- 
tent himself with the. simple services that we 
always used to be satisfied with ; but then, he takes 
his love of music from his poor father, and might 
go to a worse place than a church to gratify it/ 

To return to our own affairs. It is not easy to 
describe the heart-sinking that fell upon me, when I 
found the continual warfare with dust and mud, fog 
and smoke, and all kinds of dinginess, that must be 
kept up if we would continue to be, as heretofore, a 
healthy and cleanly family. Only those who have 
tried to overcome such enemies in towns, after living 
in brighter neighbourhoods, can estimate the amount 
of extra work that fell to my share. Poor James 
also was at first bewildered by the change. Every- 
thing at his place'of business was so new to him ; the 
masters were so prompt and exacting, the men so 
quick to observe any country habit or little awkward- 
ness, that it was only as he acquired courage and 
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self-possession, he was able to prove how well he 
deserved the approval that had gained him his post 

About this time we made our first great mistake 
in life, which came upon us as such errors often do, 
by little and little. We relaxed the strictness of our 
observance of the Sabbath. This appeared to be 
unavoidable in the beginning, for we were all niuch 
fatigued on the first Sunday after our removal, and 
it did not seem wrong to rest indoors in the morn- 
ing. We therefore stayed at home and professed to 
read, but the new objects around us took our atten- 
tion, and our studies were not so profitable as they 
should have been. In the evening we put the 
younger children to bed, and went in search of a 
place of worship, which we easily found, and 
although we sadly missed our own quiet comer in 
the church at home, yet we were in God's house, and 
felt soothed and comforted by the familiar service. 

The next Sunday was dismally wet, and James 
had taken cold, so we kept house altogether, and 
by the time another week had passed, decided 
that we could not both leave home at once, now we 
had no friendly neighbours to look in during our 
absence if needed. We therefore divided the day, 
and as James wished to look about him a little 
before we settled down at any one church or chapel, 
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our attendance was of a very varied character, as 
anyone who knows Islington and the numerous sects 
that abound there, will readily believe. 

We considered the twins too' young to take to 
church, but by Mrs. HalFs advice the boys and their 
elder sister were entered at a Sunday school close 
by, and thus we went on for a few months. 

The more my husband * looked about him,' 
however, the more unsettled he became, and he also 
began to ramble to considerable distances after 
popular preachers, who were commended to his 
notice by his fellow-workmen. Then he would 
complain that the heat of a crowded church or chapel 
had oppressed him, and insist that myself and the 
children needed fresh air, so, as my own ttim for 
churchgoing > usually came in the evening, I fre- 
quently gave it up in fine weather, and went with 
my husband and sons to Finsbury Park, or some 
other open place, returning in the evening by some 
public conveyance. My little Martha on such oc- 
casions, would hasten home from Sunday school to 
take chaise of her young sisters, always saying she 
did not care for such long walks. I did indeed miss 
the public worship of God while thus conforming to 
my husband's taste for pleasure, and sometimes we 
went to the short services at the Agricultural Hall 
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rather than miss altogether, proceeding on our walk 
afterwards ; but there is no need to say tJiat did 
not help me to keep or recover the ground I was 
losing. 

True it is, that in our unsettled visits to various 
churches we heard fir more talented preachers than 
in the old times at home, but the mischief was, we 
ho longer made the care of our souls and the wor- 
ship of God, the chief business of Sunday. We did 
not go to God's house to thank Him for His good- 
ness in the past, and beg His help in the coming 
week, but rather to seek some novelty in teaching 
that would excite the feelings and interest the 
mind, or to quiet conscience, that would be heard 
sometimes. 

In this manner the first year and a half of our 
London life wore away. The boys attended a 
national school on week days and made progress, 
especially William, who was studious, and used in 
confidence to tell me that he hoped soon to be a 
pupil-teacher, and then to go to college as he called 
the training school, and in the end to be a school- 
master himself. It was certainly all in good time 
to arrange such matters, but it was pleasant to know 
my boy was considered a very promising scholar. 
Poor Frank, however, did not take so kindly to 
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books, and was apt to speak of his uncle's farm at 
Mimms as a kind of paradise, and the life of a 
farmer as the only desirable state of existence he 
could imagine. He was nevertheless a good boy, 
loved us all dearly, and did his best to be contented 
and happy. As to my little Martha, she was my 
sweet companion and chief comfort. She did not 
go to week-day school after we left Barnet, but the 
lady who taught her on Sundays very kindly offered 
to receive her at her own house on stated evenings, 
that in company with a few other young people she 
might learn certain things, which although desirable 
to be known, are not suitable to the teaching of a 
Sunday school. Martha being both quick and per- 
severing, contrived in this irregular manner to gain 
more real knowledge than many girls with double 
her advantages, and as I was able to help her with her 
lessons at home, she improved rapidly. 

Mrs. Hall our landlady, grew very fond of our 
children, more especially of the girls, who she said 
reminded her of the little daughters she had lost. 
Children soon discover who are their friends, and so 
it came to pass that the twins would slip away to 
Mrs. Hairs parlour, whenever the sound of Ben's 
harmonium gave notice that he was at home, and not 
occupied with books or writing. On Sunday after- 
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noons when we were out, they would do the same, 
and being sent up again to fetch their elder sister, 
kind Mrs. Hall would keep them all to tea, and 
thank me afterwards for their company, as if she had 
been the obliged party rather than myself. 

The children were all fond of singing, and Ben 
used to train their clear young voices to simple 
hymns and chants, in which they delighted, and with 
which Martha would sing the younger ones to sleep 
night after night. 

About this time the two boys and their elder 
sister, were all attacked by whooping-cough. They 
had it mildly, but a stop was put to their schooling 
for a time, and when they were nearly well, my 
cousins invited them to stay at the farm, that change 
of air might complete the cure before the winter set 
in. We gladly accepted their kindness ; though 
when William Lennox brought his taxed cart to 
fetch them, the boys were so full of fun, and so little 
like invalids, that he declared for their own safety, he 
ought to have confined them in the cart by a net, like 
a couple of calves or sheep. 

Soon after their departure, James was sent with 
some of his mates to work near Windsor, and was 
likely to be absent for a week or ten days, so the 
home party was a very small one, though my twin 
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girls took care it should be merry at all events. 
Having more leisure than usual, my thoughts went 
back to former days, and I remembered my other 
children had all been taken to church before they were 
as old as Kate and Priscilla. These darlings of mine 
had at that time just completed their fifth year, and 
were lovely children, the very pride of my heart I 
resolved they should go with me to church for the 
first time on the coming Sunday, and I was very happy 
in preparing their little dresses for the occasion, and 
telling them of all they would hear and see. 

Alas ! anticipation was the only pleasure we had, 
for when Thursday came, Prissy complained of sore 
throat, and seemed dull and quite unlike herself, so I 
gave her a simple remedy, and put her to bed earlier 
than usual. Kitty then insisted on going to rest also, 
saying she was sleepy, so vety sleepy, and to my sur- 
prise, she fell asleep as she knelt at my knee to re- 
peat her evening prayer. There were two beds in 
the children's sleeping room, so I laid them separately, 
and myself went to rest at Kitty's side, but felt little 
uneasiness. Soon after midnight Kitty aroused me 
by calling for water, and when I rose to give it to her 
she was in a high fever, and talked and looked in a 
strange wild fashion. Poor Prissy also was awake 
and crying with pain in her throat, at one time shiver- 
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ing with feverish chills, then flushing with burning 
heat, but quite sensible, and willing to let me do all 
that might be done to relieve her. It was a long sad 
night, and before morning it was quite evident that 
both children were seriously ill. 

As soon as Mrs. Hall was stirring I went to ask 
her advice. 'You do not mean those pretty twins 
are so ill,* she cried, and her eyes filled with tears, 
but quickly recovering herself she went at once with 
me to their chamber. She looked intently at the 
sufferers, asked one or two questions as to their 
symptoms, and then said, * You must call in a medical 
man at once.' *But what ails them that I cannot 
manage them myself.^ ' I said. She shook her head. 
' God grant I may be wrong, but I lost — nay, I mean,* 
she hastily corrected herself, ' that my own children 
had such an illness once, and you must have advice if 
you would save them.* 

' Oh, what can be the matter ? ' I cried wildly, for 
illness was almost unknown among my healthy 
children. She pointed to Prissy, who seemed listening 
to us, and making some trifling remark to divert the 
child's attention, she drew me from the room, and 
again urged me to let * her boy * (as she always called 
her grave manly son) fetch a doctor at once. Ben 
lost no time when my consent was gained, and their 
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own medical adviser, Dr. Lane, was soon with us, and 
at once confirmed Mrs. Hall's fears. It was a sharp 
attack of scarlet fever, he said,*and the strict orders 
he gave for the care of the sick, and the prevention of 
infection, showed only too plainly how seriously he 
thought of the case. 

The twins were indeed ill, especially Kitty, who 
was lightheaded and talked incessantly, never rest- 
ing a moment in one position. Prissy was more 
quiet, but her throat was dreadfully affected, and Mrs. 
Hall seemed extremely anxious about her on that 
account, and thus they continued to suffer through 
that day and the next. 

At last came Sunday morning, and when the hour 
arrived to which we had looked so joyfully, it almost 
broke my heart to hear the bells ring for service, and 
to think that my pretty ones might never go to church 
with me after all, and that the cruel fever which seems 
to choose for its victims the strongest and the fairest, 
would wither and destroy, these my sweet blossoms. 

There was, however, little time to indulge in such 
thoughts, since the children needed constant atten- 
tion and but for my friend's help, I never could have 
gone through that sad time. She seemed to know 
exactly what should be done, and the best way of 
doing it, and always had a hopeful word for my en* 

D 
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couragement, though she would look sadly enough at 
our little patients when she thought I did not observe 
her. The days weref anxious and trying indeed, but 
the nights were terrible, for it appeared as if the cruel 
disease gathered new strength in the darkness, and 
the restlessness became more apparent when all 
around was quiet. 

When Monday came there were no symptoms of 
improvement, and the doctor, hearing my husband 
was still absent and ignorant of his children's illness, 
said we must lose no time in warning him of their 
danger. Ben Hall volunteered to write and break 
the sad news gently, and then I felt how hopeless the 
case was, for had the patients been going on even 
moderately well, it would have been needless to 
write, since their father was to return home in the 
middle of the week. 

On Tuesday we were told there was no hope of 
recovery for either of my pets, and then we set our- 
selves to watch mournfully for the end, and do the 
very little that could be done to relieve them. 

Oh, how long that day appeared, and yet how 
swiftly it was closing those young lives ! We seemed 
to be in a terrible dream, and I longed madly to 
awake from its horror, but in vain. 

Towards evening Kitty seemed to grow weary, 
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though she still kept on her rambling talk, or sang tc 
herself, in a sad low voice, scraps of the childish songs 
and hymns in which she used to take delight. At 
last she began to whimper, and say she was so very 
tired, and her sister Patty must come and sing her to 
sleep. We tried to hush her off, but it would not do ; 
she must have one particular song, and no one but 
Patty could sing it rightly. We did our best tc 
understand her wish, and poor Mrs. Hall tried one 
little lullaby after another, only to be told pettishly 
at the end of each — 'That's not right,' and the 
suffering child continued to toss about and cry for 
her sister, till we were at our wit's end to know how 
to pacify her. 

Just then our kind doctor came in, and sought to 
help us, but he had not much more notion of music 
than myself, and that was very little. ' I wish we 
knew the song she asks for,' he said, ' for it might 
soothe her to hear it, and perhaps she would lie down 
and sleep herself away ; she is even now sinking fast, 
though so restless.* 

The sight of her medical man' seemed to suggest 
a new idea to poor Kitty, and to remind her of 
another friend, for she began to say that * Ben could 
sing her tune, and he must come to her.* 

Dr. Lane shrugged his shoulders and looked 

D2 
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grave, as did Mrs. Hall also, for she had done her 
best through the illness to keep her son out of the 
way of the fever she had such reason to dread. 
When the doctor left, however, she went to ask Ben 
if he had any idea what the child wanted, and 
almost immediately he was at the bedside, where 
Kitty welcomed him graciously, and at once began 
to tell him her wish, as she had before done to our- 
selves. 

Ben looked disconcerted at first, for Kitty's 
lispings, which were perplexing at any time, were 
then more indistinct than usual by reason of the 
fevered state of her mouth and throat. He had, 
however, some ingenuity, and when he failed to 
comprehend her words, he bade her lie down and 
begin her song and he. would then sing with her. 
The little creature did lie down at his bidding, and 
again began to croon over the words that had puzzled 
us so sorely. Ben listened intently, and almost 
immediately caught the notes, and began that lovely 
hymn that has soothed and quieted many a fevered 
heart and brain — 

Abide with me, fast falls the eventide. 

It was enough. Kitty lay back on her pillow as 
if satisfied, and her friend went through the whole 
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hymn, then paused — but was instantly told to ' sing 
more/ 

I shall never forget -that singing. Of course the 
dying child simply craved for the sweet evening 
hymn that had so often lulled her to slumber ; the 
weariness of death was upon her, and she longed to 
be hushed to rest by her favourite tune ; but it was 
otherwise with me. Ben's wonderful voice was sub- 
dued to the soft low tone that was all the child's 
weakness could bear, and the music was only a 
plaintive chant of the simplest kind, though it always 
brings tears to my eyes if by chance I hear it now ; 
but every word was distinct as if spoken, and / could 
understand the solemn lines, and thrill with a sense of 
the awful presence they invoked to keep and sustain 
the parting spirit. He went through the verses 
again, just waiting an instant at intervals, to see if 
those restless eyes were indeed closing ; but when 
beginning the hymn for the third time, he made a 
longer pause. There was silence. He sang a few 
more notes — then stopped — but the child was quite 
still. She lay with smiling lips and open eyes, but 
the inanimate form, lovely even after its unavailing 
struggle with the deadly fever, was all that remained 
to us of our merry Kitty. 

I must have uttered a cry in my agony, for Ben's 
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hand was on my arm, and in a soothing voice he 
said, ' Hush, Mrs. Weston ; remember " of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven,"* but he faltered even as he 
spoke. ' Ah, it is indeed bitter for you ! * he cried, 
and with a kind of choking sob hurried from the 
room to hide his own feelings. 

Yes ! it was bitter pain to turn away from one 
dead child, to watch the last gaspings of her sister ! 
I will only say that before morning all was over, and 
two fair little corpses lay side by side awaiting 
their removal to \he last resting-place they would 
ever need. 

Everyone who has passed through such a trial 
knows the sudden sinking and loss of strength, that 
fall on the bereaved one when the need of exertion 
is over. It seemed as if the children had taken part 
of my own life with them, so weary and exhausted 
did I feel when they were gone. My impression 
was, that I had been seized by fever also, and should 
not long be parted from my darlings. Mrs. Hall, 
however, better understood the cause of my illness. 
She assured me that rest and quiet would restore 
me, and in my trouble I was glad to look to her for 
direction and to seek the repose she pressed me at 
once to take. 

Very strange it seemed to lie down at daybreak 
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trying to quiet the overwrought nerves, and shudder- 
ing as the pale November sun came struggling 
through the closed blinds, because it reminded me 
that lights and life were outside the house, though 
darkness and death reigned within. Very strange it 
was to hear the usual street sounds and cries, the 
rushing to and fro of tradesmen's carts, and the 
shouts of playful children who got into danger under 
the very feet of the horses, and were sworn at by the 
reckless drivers, and alternately scolded and caressed 
by their equally careless mothers; very strange to 
listen to all this and to know that my own once merry 
darlings were lying hushed and quiet in death. 

It was past noon when James returned, for the 
letter had been delayed. Poor man ! he was almost 
broken-hearted, and only his love and pity for me 
kept him from giving way to the wildest grief. Like 
myself he fancied my indisposition was the begin- 
ning of an attack of fever, and his anxiety on that 
account helped him to control his feelings and try to 
comfort me. 

The next morning found us both calmer, and able 
to attend to the painful task of seeking a grave for 
our children, whom we were advised to part from 
with all speed for the sake of the survivors, and by 
the advice of Mrs. Hall and her son a quiet spot in 
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Highgate Cemetery was chosen, and we prepared to 
lay our treasures there. 

We had decided that we could ask no one to go 
with us to perform that last sad office for them, on 
account of the risk of the terrible infection, but we 
were not quite lonely, for Ben asked as a favour to 
be allowed to accompany us, and his mother said she 
must go also, as she was sure I needed her company, 
which was quite true. It was a dreary day when we 
started on our mournful journey. There was not a 
really dense fog, but as we passed the end of each 
street or road, the peculiar yellow haze that envelopes 
London in the winter time was dismally visible in 
the distance. Our children's grave was situated in 
the lower division of the cemetery, and the damp 
hung heavily on the grass and shrubs, making the 
spot look less pleasing than it appeared on subse- 
quent visits. I remember listening to the glorious 
words of the burial service in an absent, dreamy 
mood, and then starting into a welcome flood of 
tears when a robin on a neighbouring tree began to 
sing and exult, as if sickness and death, rifled nests 
and stolen nestlings, were things all unknown in bird 
life. 

Then came the dreaded moment, the thought of 
which had haunted me painfully the last few days — 
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the time when we must turn away and leave them in 
their narrow home. ' Oh, let me stay with them at 
least till the earth covers them/ I cried, but that 
thoughtful Ben Hall said, ' Dear Mrs. Weston, I only 
asked to come with you to-day in the hope that you 
would trust me to do this for you. For your hus- 
band's sake take care of yourself now, and / will see 
to the little ones as if they were my own/ I yielded 
to his persuasion, and we went sadly home to sit by 
Mrs. Hall's fire and be comforted by her kindness 
and sympathy, till her son returned. 

He came back long after dark, very wet with the 
rain which had fallen since sunset, and bearing on his 
Sunday suit distinct traces of having been in contact 
with the clay, but so pleased to be able to tell us 
that with the help of one of the gardeners of the 
cemetery, he had made the newly-filled grave as neat 
£is possible, had got it turfed over, and placed over it 
a tiny wooden memorial carved after a fashion of his 
own, that would serve to mark the spot till we could 
replace it with a stone. 

Ah, we never know what people really are, till we 
have proved them in a time of affliction ! 
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CHAPTER III. 
MORE CHANGES. 

OME very sad weeks followed the burial. 

We were glad to accept our cousin's kind 

offer to keep Martha and the boys till it 

was safe for them to return, but we missed 

our children sadly in the home they had 

made so cheerful. We could not, however, 

risk our remaining dear ones, so they stayed 

at the farm while there was any fear of infection, and 

meanwhile we did all that we were advised to do to 

render the house healthy once more, and then tried to 

wait patiently. 

Early in January there was a slack time among 
the builders, and James and I took a week's holiday 
to bring our family home, and to recruit ourselves a 
little. It was indeed a comfort to see how the boys 
had thriven and grown in their absence from me, and 
how my slight delicate girl was blooming in the keen, 
bracing air, which seemed to have given her new 
life. Our meetii^ was sad, but mercy mii^led with 
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the pain, as indeed it does with all sorrow that comes 
direct from our Father's hand, for it is only when we 
feel an affliction is the result of our own misdoing, 
that we need complain that our punishment is greater 
than we can bear. 

The week at Mimms extended to a fortnight, for 
my cousins urged that this might prove a farewell visit 
to the old place, since the lease would expire at Lady 
Day, and William Lennox, instead of trying to renew 
it, had accepted the post of farm bailiff to a gentle- 
man in Devon, and was to remove thither in spring. 

My second boy was so happy in his country life, 
and so quick at all farm work, that my cousins were 
delighted with him, and being themselves childless, 
they proposed we should spare them this lad of ours 
to be brought up as their own, and become as a son 
to them. It was a kind offer, and I knew my child 
would be trained in the right way, for William was 
a God-fearing man who firmly acted up to his prin- 
ciples, and Lizzie a gentle, loving woman who would 
do a mother's part by him in all things. Moreover, 
as James truly said, this boy had suffered more from 
the comparative restraint of a London life than any 
of our other children. His brother loved study and 
was as easy to amuse in a house as Martha her- 
self, but poor Frank in Pentonville was like a wild 
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bird in a cage, and now at Mimms he appeared like 
the same bird set at liberty. Under these circum- 
stances we yielded to our friends' persuasions, and 
when we returned home, we took back but two nest- 
lings to the nest that had once been so full and so 
merry. 

We were very quiet and pensive there at first, 
especially in the evening when a game of romps had 
always welcomed father's entrance, and made the 
house ring with life and glee. Now the diminished 
circle, the subdued greeting, and the long dull hours 
that followed the close of the day's work, were sadly 
oppressive to us all, till my little daughter bestirred 
herself to brighten matters for us. She was, of course, 
too old for the wild playfulness of her sisters, but 
loving her father dearly and pitying his sadness, she 
gave her mind to the task of finding some pastime 
or employment, to amuse him when at home. She 
gave up the evening class she had enjoyed so much, 
and when I remonstrated, told me that her teacher 
quite agreed with her that her first duty now, was to 
cheer and comfort her parents in their bereavement. 
That lady also promised to assist her to continue her 
studies at home, so Martha remained with us, and 
made such a display of her books and papers, and 
wanted her father's help so often, that he grew inte- 
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rested in her pursuits, and when she playfully chal- 
lenged him to compete with her in some difficult 
exercise or sum, he was quite willing to do so, and 
seemed pleased thus to refresh his own learning. 
Then he had some skill in drawing roughly from 
objects, which had been useful in his trade, and this 
he was ready to impart to his daughter. Willy joined 
the party, and they would often spend hours in 
sketching any articles of our furniture or ornaments 
that took their fancy. A quaint stuffed owl which in 
its lifetime had been the pet of my own childhood, 
and some ancient pieces of china, are still carefully 
preserved in my comer cupboard in memory of those 
evenings, for they were grouped in every variety of 
position for our artists, who succeeded fairly enough 
till they attempted portraits from life, and took like- 
nesses of each other or of myself and the cat, and 
even then the failures caused such merriment that 
they were as amusing as success could have been. 

We had other winter pursuits, for Miss Barton, 
Martha's kind teacher, lent us many books, which my 
husband or Willy read aloud by turns while we 
worked, and when these became wearisome, my 
daughter could always find some piece of handiwork 
that required father's skilful hands and tools to ac- 
complish it. Oh, we were very contented and peace* 
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ful in those winter nights, and, to add to our simple 
enjoyments^ James's latent taste for music was aroused 
by the sound of Ben's harmonium, which he played 
with feeling and execution, while his fine voice was a 
delight to us all. 

Spring brought quiet walks and visits to High- 
gate, which became more frequent with the lengthen- 
ing days, and many a simple plant did we carry to 
deck the little mound, where a white stone now re- 
corded the names of the beloved ones beneath it, and 
told how in a single night they had both been taken 
to the better land. 

While my daughter and I were thus doing our 
best to make home attractive and pleasant, we all re- 
membered to pay more attention to the observance of 
God's Holy day. I had always had uneasy feelings 
in the midst of our Sunday pleasuring, and when my 
children died, my mind misgave me lest they should 
have been taken from me in anger, on account of my 
transgressions in that respect. In trying to recover 
lost ground, however, we found that good habits, if 
once broken, are not so easily resumed, and James 
was not always willing to give up his stroll in the 
suburbs for attendance on public worship, though . 
when his dear girl coaxed him to go to church with 
her, he was even less willing to refuse. We had also 
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the help of the example of Mrs. Hall and her son, 
who were always ready to use their influence on the 
right side. 

About twelve months after the death of the twins, 
we were one morning surprised by an early visit 
from our good landlady, who held in her hand an 
open letter, and eagerly told us such wonderful good 
fortune had befallen her son, that she could not rest 
till we knew it A gentleman, who had long kept his 
eye on Ben in his laborious and ill-paid clerkship, had 
an opportunity to recommend him to another, where 
his salary would at once be doubled, with a prospect 
of further increase after lengthened service. A small 
house, rent free, was also at his disposal, if he did not 
mind a long walk to his office each day, but if he 
chose rather to live near his work, his stipend would 
be slightly increased to compensate for the loss of the 
house. All this Mrs. Hall told us with tears of joy 
glistening in her eyes, which fairly overflowed as she 
went onto say that her son was chosen for this situation, 
not so much for smartness or cleverness, but because, 
as his patron said, he believed him to be a man who 
ruled his life by the law of God, and might, therefore, 
be trusted to walk always as in His sight. 

We did indeed rejoice with our friends, but alas ! 
this new post was far away in the town of Hastings, 
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which seemed quite a foreign country to u$ who had 
always lived on the north of London. Of course we 
must be separated, and we knew too well it might be 
long before we could find such friends again. Ben 
Hall, notwithstanding his formal wayis and slight odd- 
ness of manner, had by his kindness and true consis- 
tency of conduct, gained much influence over my 
husband, and when tempted by his mates to indulge 
in doubtful pursuits, the thought of his friend's opinion 
of such pleasures, helped him to resist. 

, This important change was not to be made till 
after Christmas, for many things had to be arranged, 
and it was needful for Ben to go in person to make 
acquaintance with his new master, and to decide 
upon the home to which he would take his mother. 
The house offered to him proved to be away from the 
town, in a place called Halton, and was quite large 
enough for so small a family, even containing two 
rooms which might be let to summer lodgers if they 
wished to make money in that way. Then it had a 
small sunny garden where flowers really would grow, 
and the windows commanded a fine view of the sea 
and downs, with part of the town in the distance. 
Ben wrote of it to his mother in glowing terms, and 
although she rather doubted if, after a long life among 
streets and houses, she should ever get used to such 
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open spaces as he described, yet, if he had wished to 
take her to the wilds of Siberia instead of the Sussex 
hills, she would have gone with him ; so it was all 
quickly settled. 

We parted with mutual expressions of regret, and 
many warm wishes for a happy meeting at some 
future time. A person had been met with who was 
willing to take the house and retain ourselves as 
lodgers, therefore the removal did not affect us in that 
respect, only we felt less at home than before, since 
our new landlord proved a less agreeable character 
than our dear old landlady. The winter passed 
away. Martha, and her father and brother, amused 
themselves as before, wit^ books and sketching, or 
with chess and other games of skill. We missed 
Ben*s harmonium and singing, with which he had 
often amused us after his shyness wore off. He had, 
however, taught my daughter many snatches of his 
sweet music, and as she had a quick ear and soft 
expressive voice, she frequently sang to her father, 
who delighted in listening to her, and would even 
at times join her in some simple song. 

My dear girl was then entering on her seven- 
teenth year, and although very youthful in appear- 
ance, was so helpful and considerate, that I relied 
upon her more than many mothers can do on older 

£ 
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daughters. As spring came on she looked pale, and 
grew tired more quickly than she should have done, 
but as she had lately become much taller, we sup- 
posed her growth had exceeded her strength, and 
were not uneasy. James went on steadily with his 
employer, but had struck up a rather close intimacy 
with one of his fellow-workmen, whom I shall call 
Mr. Peters. This man was of older standing than 
my husband at the works, and was much esteemed 
by his master, so James felt rather flattered by his 
notice. He was quick and clever, but fond of new 
things and opinions, and this taste had led him to 
inquire into the views held by those who call them- 
selves free-thinkers. He occasionally went to the 
Hall of Science, and once persuaded my husband to 
go thither with him, under the belief that it was 
simply a place where intellectual instruction was 
given. On discovering, however, the real nature of 
the wicked teaching there set forth, I am bound to 
say that James indignantly refused to repeat his 
visit. But, alas ! to use the words of Scripture, ' can 
a man touch pitch and not be defiled therewith?' 
Although at the time, he strongly condemned the 
infidel doctrines and insinuations he heard, yet cer- 
tain doubts and difficulties entered his mind and 
clung to his memory. A bad thought, once enter- 
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tained, is like a poison seed cast into the earth ; it 
will rest quietly enough till its appointed season, 
and then the evil life that hides in it will awake, 
and the plant spring up and bear its deadly fruit 

In this manner the companionship and influence 
of his new friend acted on my husband, turning him 
from the childlike obedience to God which had once 
made us all so happy. He began again to think it 
needless to be so scrupulous about taking a jaunt 
on Sunday, saying the Bible told us the ' Sabbath 
was made for man,' and asking if that did not mean 
that for our own use and pleasure this one day 
was set apart ? Then he argued that the rest day 
was for the ancient Jews only, or, at least, was spe- 
cially ordained for them, losing sight of the fact that 
it was instituted in Eden from man's first creation, 
and that when it was again enforced on the Hebrews 
God said : ' Remember the Sabbath, to keep it holy,' 
proving beyond a doubt that its observance was no 
novelty. It would have been happier for us all, if 
we had thought as much on the subject then as we 
have since done. 

It grieves me now to recollect how very easily 
I was persuaded to begin Sunday afternoon excur- 
sions once more. Our children both attended Bible 
classes in the interval between morning and evening 

£ 2 
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service, and WiUy spent most of his Sunday hours 
with his kind schoolmaster, who was training him 
to teach younger lads. They both loved going to 
church, and James really used to try to get home 
in time to take his daughter to evening service, but 
did not always succeed in doing so. Martha would 
contrive to excuse herself from joining in our trips, 
and her teacher helped her in many ways to do 
this. Alas ! I wish that young lady had boldly 
warned us of the evils of the practice that we were 
again falling into, but she being gentle and timid, 
contented herself with helping her own pupil to do 
right, and after all it was not through ignorance that 
we erred. 

Spring came brightly to us, and we had excellent 
accounts from Halton. The fine air, and morning 
and evening walk over the downs, were making 
Ben almost robust, and his mother was delighted 
with her pretty home. Then she told me, that her 
son had declined to avail himself of an introduction 
to one of the best choirs in a fashionable part of 
the town, and preferred to go with her to a small 
and unadorned church on the hills, where the singing 
was the very reverse of the musical services he had 
so loved while in London. He said, in explanation 
of his conduct, that as his mother had g^ven up her 
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old home and friends for his advantage, he intended 
in return to keep with her, and to be her companion 
and support so long as she should be spared to 
him ; and added, that his knowledge of music might 
be as useful in helping to improve others, as in 
singing himself, and that at all events he should be 
less tempted to be vain of his accomplishment. 

These Halton letters strengthened a longing for 
the country which I had been trying to keep down 
of late, for experience had taught me that even in- 
creased income could not compensate for some things 
we had left at Bamet. If money were more plentiful 
with us, rent, food, and fuel were dearer, our clothes 
certainly wore out faster,, and I felt or fancied our 
health suid constitutions wore out more quickly also. 
When our little ones died, and Martha began to 
look delicate, I attributed these troubles to the im- 
pure air we breathed, and craved painfully for the 
fresh breezes that used to rush in by door and 
window at our old home, feeling sure they would 
bring health and strength to us. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

ARLY in the summer James, having at 
times received some hospitality from Mr. 
' and Mrs. Peters, expressed a wish to ask 
them to spend an evenii^ with us, and 
we made preparation accordingly. My 
husband was anxious all should be 
done well, and rather lavish in the pro- 
vision he wished us to make ; but as we spent little 
on company in general, we were quite willing to' be 
liberal for once in a way, and the timely arrival of 
a well-filled hamper from our country cousins, enabled 
us to set forth quite a handsome entertainment at 
small expense. Our best gowns were sported to 
do honour to the occasion, and very pretty and 
attractive my dear girl looked in her simple grey 
dress with its linen cuffs and collar, and just one 
bright knot of ribbon to relieve its simplicity. Her 
soft brown hair was arranged in the neatest manner. 
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and I felt she looked far more as a young person 
should do than most of our youthful neighbours. 

Our guests arrived in due time. Mr. Peters was 
a goodnatured man, rather free and off-hand in his 
way, though evidently desirous to please; but his 
wife was an astonishment to such plain folks as our- 
selves. Her dress was in the extreme of fashion, 
one of the light showy costumes that were just 
beginning to prevail, with the skirt gathered into a 
huge bunch below her waist. She had a chignon of 
prodigious size, even for those days, a laced handker- 
chief, and a quantity of cheap jewelry. A person of 
such style had never favoured us with her company 
before, and we felt rather taken down in our own 
conceit, Sunday dresses notwithstanding. 

Our guest came in smiling graciously, saying she 
was delighted to make our acquaintance, and com- 
plaining almost in the same breath of the heat of 
the weather and the lassitude she felt from it ; 
though the day was only a pleasant one in early 
June, and her looks were as blooming as possible. 
She rattled on with such fine words and condescend- 
ing speeches, that by the time she had touched up 
her hair at my glass, and made her entrance in the 
parlour fully adorned, I believed we were really 
about to entertain a lady of some pretensions. 
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Martha, however, whose intimacy with her teacher 
had given her more insight into the behaviour of 
real ladies, detected certain defects in grammar that 
betrayed the fact that our visitor's education by no 
means equalled her elegant dress ; and she afterwards 
told me her opinion in confidence. 

Our little party was quite a success, and 
Mrs. Peters protested that she was 'ravished* or 
* charmed ' by everything she saw, from the Devon- 
shire cream and other dainties, to the pale London- 
grown geraniums in the window. Above all, she 
vowed, (and herein I fully agreed with her) that my 
child was the sweetest and most amiable girl she 
had ever met. 

The evening passed quickly, and at its close a 
return visit was planned; but when the day ap- 
proached Mrs. Peters favoured me with a most won- 
derful specimen of composition in the form of a 
note, in which she expressed the deepest regret 
that she was compelled to postpone the pleasure 
of receiving us, on some slight ground which I have 
now forgotten. We really cared very little for this, 
though Martha merrily professed to be much dis- 
appointed, and declared she had wished above all 
things to see how our grand lady would conduct a 
'reception' in her own apartments. No second 
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invitation arrived, but Mrs. Peters dropped in to 
see us more than once, acnd on each occasion made 
such display of her dress, that we \9ere ready to 
believe her call was made chiefly for the purpose 
of showing it off. 

Then a few weeks passed during which we saw 
little of our ilew friends ; and meanwhile the summer 
came in with intense heat, making Martha's weak- 
ness more evident, .though she had no decided ail- 
ment, and was bright and cheerful as ever. I spared 
her strength in every possible way ; but indeed our 
family was so small and regular that our labour was 
never heavy. One evening James, who had hitherto 
appeared to shut his eyes to his daughter's pale 
looks, asked me if I did not think Martha had lost 
her roses lately. I replied she was indeed delicate, 
and broaching a project that was in my own mind, 
enquired if he did not think we might get a cheap 
lodging at Barnet for a short time in the autumn, 
and thus set her up for the winter by a little of her 
native air. My husband, however, laughed at my 
old-fashioned notions, and said sea air was the thing 
she needed, and that a few hours on the beach 
would do her more good than many days in a sleepy 
place like Barnet. I was astonished, and asked how 
we were to meet the expense or manage by ourselves, 
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so far from home, unless indeed he could go with us. 
He said that was out of the question at present, and 
then the truth came out ; he longed for an excursion 
himself, and Mr. and Mrs. Peters had so extolled 
the delight and benefit of a Sunday trip to the 
coast, that they had persuaded him to try and get 
my consent to join them in one. I said ' No ! ' very 
firmly, and James was silenced for the time, but 
showed so much disappointment th$Lt I was vexed 
at having to cross him, and wished it had been 
right to comply. Then Mrs, Peters dropped in 
once more, and remarked on Martha's paleness, and 
had so much to say in praise of sea air, that one 
might have supposed the very sight of the waves 
was a cure for half the diseases mankind are sub- 
ject to. 

Never having been at the coast in my life, it was 
difficult for me to say how far her words might be 
true or otherwise; but she had awakened all my 
motherly anxiety, and made me feel as if anything 
that would restore my child to health must be ob- 
tained, at all hazards. I forgot that only the bless- 
ing of God can make any means effectual in such 
a case, and so went on fretting daily because my 
darling was fading, and could not have the fresh air 
and sea breezes she needed. Her cousins in Devon 
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would gladly have received her; but beside the in- 
convenient length of the journey, there had been 
an epidemic in the village, and fever was my dread 
since my twins had been taken from me. 

Mrs. Hall arid her pretty cottage then came to my 
mind, and I wrote to tell her my uneasiness ; but 
her answer, though most kind, proved that she had 
not quite realised my anxiety. She spoke hopefully 
of Martha's speedy improvement, then told me she 
had let her rooAis to summer visitors, who were very 
difficult to please, and finally promised to write more 
at length when her bustle was over. 

About this time Willy's schoolmaster took advan- 
tage of an unusually long vacation to refresh himself 
by a walking tour through the Isle of Wight, and he 
begged us to let our son be his companion in it. We 
were almost as pleased as the boy himself at such a 
chance, though I fear it made me more inclined to 
repine that the child who most needed such a change 
could not have it, than to be thankful for the benefit 
to Willy. In this manner we went on till the second 
week in August, when the heat grew more oppressive 
than ever. We sat one evening with open door and win- 
dow, making a pretence of working, and waiting till 
the sun should go down and allow us to get a little 
coolness in one of the neighbouring squares, when 
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Mrs. Peters came in, accompanied by a lady as gay 
as herself, whom she introduced as her sister. She 
told us at once that she came to ask a favour that 
we must not and should not refuse, and which was 
neither more nor less than that we should join her- 
self and Mr. Peters, with just one other friend, in a 
quiet excursion to Hastings on the coming Sunday. 
She would not hear a word of excuse ; in fact, she 
said her husband and mine had already arranged 
everything, and only left her to use her powers of 
persuasion with me. I doubted much if James had 
indeed consented to such a scheme without speaking 
of it at home, but she declared it was so, and he 
really did look rather guilty when questioned, and at 
all events was eager to join the party then. 

How that woman did run on, to be sure, not leav- 
ing me a chance to get a word in edgeways, as the 
§aying is ! She vowed that the fatigue was a mere 
trifle, which the refreshment of sea air for a few hours 
would repay a hundredfold. As to the expense, that 
was a trifle also, and a friend of theirs kept a house 
of entertainment at the water side, and for their 
sake would welcome us all for a mere nominal con- 
sideration ; and, to crown all, she was sure that her 
dear Miss Weston was dying to go. Here poor 
Martha blushed, and timidly said no doubt the trip 
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might be very pleasant on another day, but she 
thought it wrong to travel for pleasure on a Sunday, 
and then she reminded Mrs. Peters of certain mishaps 
that had befallen Sunday excursionists, and especially 
mentioned a sad boat accident that had shocked us 
all a few weeks before. I felt sure that our visitor 
was on the point of laughing, but she checked herself, 
and, winking aside to her sister to be silent, began to 
praise what she called my child's * conscientious 
scruples,' and to say that it was not so much pleasure 
as health we sought in the present case. Then she 
pressed Martha on her most tender point — the love 
she bore her father. She told her that he required 
change and recreation, but loved her so much that he 
would not take this most desirable trip without her 
company, and demurely added, that, as there were 
abundance of churches and chapels at Hastings, such 
of the party as felt it right could attend service on 
our arrival, as we were sure to be in time for that 
purpose. 

My readers who know anything of travelling, will 
smile at my simplicity when they hear that I listened 
to such statements, and partly believed them. I did 
indeed object to so long a journey for my delicate 
girl, but was answered that it would be quite a rest 
to sit in an easy carriage and be whirled through 
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delightful scenery. Oh dear ! I know now that my 
own heart must have been hankering after the holi- 
day, or it would never have credited such unreason- 
able promises. 

We at last agreed to go, and then Mrs. Peters 
began to inquire what dresses we would wear. We 
thought, for a country excursion, something that would 
not spoil if the weather became unfavourable would 
be best, but both the ladies exclaimed against this 
piece of prudence, so we consented to be guided by 
them. They then begged we would go into the 
High Street with them to make some purchases for 
themselves, and when there, I am ashamed to say, 
they quickly persuaded me to buy a couple of showy 
parasols, a smart summer jacket for Martha, with a 
wreath for her hat, and a flower for my own bonnet, 
and sundry other articles, which, although cheap 
enough individually, took a large share from a sum I 
had gathered carefully for more useful purposes. 
The crowded High Street was very hot and noisy 
that sultry evening, and the little air there was seemed 
heavy with the fumes of tobacco, since most of the 
silly youths who promenaded there had cigars. It 
was also vexing to feel that we attracted the attention 
of these idlers, who stared at our party in a manner 
that proved how very conspicuous our companions 
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were, since never in any of our frequent walks in the 
same street, had either my daughter or myself met 
with similar annoyance. When we reached home 
we found Mr. Peters with my husband, and the whole 
party stayed to supper, and we all did our best to 
be very merry in anticipation of our wonderful trip. 

The next day was brilliantly fine and bright, 
though very warm. Martha looked heavy and 
languid ; but, girl-like, she brightened up over the 
subject of our dress, taking such pains to adapt the 
new finery to her usual simple attire, that when all 
was completed her taste had so moderated every- 
thing that was showy, that she still retained her own 
neat and modest appearance. James came home 
early in the afternoon, bringing a gay neckstock and 
gloves, and a light hat suitable for a summer holi- 
day which he had thought it needful to purchase, 
and of course after my own extravagance, I could 
not hint that it was a pity to buy such things for 
a single day's wear. So the matter passed, and we 
all went to bed hoping we might get better rest 
than the heat had lately allowed us to enjoy. 

Before going to my own room I looked in to 
see if my child was sleeping, and to my dismay 
found her still dressed and sitting by her open win- 
dow, weeping bitterly. * Oh, darling ! what ails you ; 
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are you ill ? ' I asked ; but she continued to sob 
so violently, that it was long before she could tell 
me that her tears were caused by the fear that our 
excursion was not right, and oh ! she did so wish 
we could break our engagement even then. I was 
much vexed, and did my best to soothe her, re- 
minding her how disappointed her father would be 
in that case ; and at last she grew calmer, and pro- 
mised to He down, in the belief that we would not 
urge her to do anything that was really wrong. Of 
course James was not told of all this, for he was 
in high spirits, and if his repose was broken, it was 
by joyful anticipations of the morrow. I could not 
rest, however, and more than once slipped quietly 
into Martha's room^ and was thankful to find her 
sleeping peacefully. 

Soon after five o'clock we were all astir. The 
weather was fair, and there was every appearance of 
another sultry day. It seemed strange to be taking our 
breakfast so early on a Sunday morning, for to say 
the truth we usually allowed ourselves an extra half- 
hour's rest on that day, and had still abundant time 
for the light and pleasant service of oiir Maker ; but 
on this niorning we rose before our usual week-day 
hour. I had provided everything for a good break- 
fast, and was not to blame though last night's milk 
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had turned to whey in spite of having been duly 
scalded ; nor was it my fault that, like children 
going for a holiday, we had lost our appetites and 
could do little justice to the provision made. 

Martha looked excited and anxious, but greeted 

« 

her father with smiles, and kept her promise to me 
by trying to be chderful. As Mrs. Peters had boasted 
of the lunch she would prepare, we left that matter 
to her, taking only some biscuits, which were easily 
carried, in case they might be needed. 



W2 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EXCURSION. 

T a little before seven we left home to 
walk to London Bridge, where we had 
j appointed to meet our friends. The roads 
were very quiet at that early hour, but 
we met a few pleasure seekers, who like 
ourselves were setting out before the heat 
of the day came on. Some were on foot, 
some in light carts or chaises, but they all looked as 
if rest and quiet were more needful than holiday 
making, and the horses especially were fagged before 
the day's work began. I remember vividly everything 
that we saw in that walk, partly because it was the 
first time I had ever been out under such circum- 
stances, partly on account of the deserted appear- 
ance of the streets, usually so crowded and bustling. 
It looked as if the stir and tumult of life had made 
a pause, but only waited awhile to b^in again 
more briskly than ever. 

At the Angel stables, two men were washing a 
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dusty carriage that seemed to have been out late on 
the previous evening, and judging from their hasty 
movements, was already in request again. It was too 
early for tramcars and omnibuses to be on the roads, 
but some heavy watering carts were throwing a 
welcome shower there. At the old trees in the City 
Road, we missed the fruitwoman whose neat stall 
during the week made a pleasant picture in the green 
shade, but her place was occupied by an old man 
who was doing a small trade with a coffee stand. 
The trees and shrubs in the front gardens of the 
houses, looked brown and parched, and were already 
dropping their leaves in decay, while some hawthorns 
whose pink blossoms we had admired in May, were 
picked to skeletons by a host of caterpillars. An 
untidy maid at one house was repairing Saturday's 
neglect by whitening her door-step, gossiping mean- 
while with her next-door neighbour, who, jug. in hand, 
was on the look-out for the milkman. On we went, 
trying to believe we enjoyed our walk very much, 
till we passed the church, where just as we came up 
the verger opened the door for some early service, 
and disclosed a glimpse of the interior, and a richly 
stained window on the opposite side of the building. 

'Ah, I went to that church once with Mrs. Hall,' 
said Martha, ' but the gas was burning, so we could 
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not see the painted glass. Ben told us afterwards 
that the east window was beautiful by daylight. Is 
there time to get a peep at it now, father ? ' 

James declared we had not a moment to spare, 
and seemed anxious to get away from a place that 
reminded him of old friends and former Sundays. 
It was nevertheless quite true that we were walking 
slowly, and that the time was getting on faster than 
we were. We therefore proceeded without looking 
about us so much till we reached Old Street, when 
James consulted his watch, and asked Martha if she 
could quicken her pace a little, which she willingly 
did ; but when we came to Moorgate Street he was 
still impatient, and the appearance of two cabs filled 
with gaily dressed people, evidently hastening like 
ourselves to some train or packet, served to increase 
his uneasiness. He quickly hailed the only convey- 
ance on the stand, a very shabby night cab ; the 
driver of which was just arousing from a nap on his 
box, and preparing to go home for the day. After 
some demur he agreed to take us to our station, but 
contrived to make a hard bargain with us, on the 
plea that he wanted to go to his stable which lay in 
quite an opposite direction. 

I had joined my husband in persuading Mctrtha 
to take this trip, but as we got fairly into our day's 
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work my conscience smote me and made me timid, 
so that if we had really missed our train and had 
thus been forced to retrace our steps, it would at 
the moment have been rather a relief to do so. 

The walk had proved longer than we expected, 
and was a bad preparation for the day's fatigue, so 
we were glad to spare our strength by riding a little, 
but certainly we had a fine jolting in that worn-out, 
shaky carriage. Our coachman, from his jokes with 
his fellows, seemed rather a wag, but he was by no 
means choice in his language, and when he thanked 
us for his fare, and wished us a pleasant day, he 
used such a strong expression to enforce his opinion 
that we should find it very hot, that James, who has 
a horror of profanity, mildly rebuked him. The 
fellow looked archly at my husband and said — 

* Beg pardon, sir ; of course it was very wrong of 
me to break one of those commandments I learned 
when I was a boy, but driving this cab night after 
night, you see, has pretty well driven the whole set 
of them out of my head. There used to be another 
close to that you mention, about resting oneself and 
one's horse on a Sunday — ^you could not help my 
memory with that one, could you, sir > * 

James reddened and turned away, saying it was 
useless to argue with such a man ; but the words 
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nettled him, though he kept his temper and was 
silent. 

What a bustle there was at that South-Eastern 
Station on that Sunday morning ! To mend matters, 
a large party of folks who were bound for Brighton 
had mistaken their line, and -only discovered their 
blunder when asking for their tickets. We met 
them as they rushed madly out, striving to get to 
the neighbouring station in time for the right train. 
The porters and ticket takers all looked cross 
and weary, the waiting-rooms and platforms felt 
close and heated, and there was great pushing and 
squeezing if a narrow place had to be passed, so 
by the time we reached the part where we were to 
meet our friends, we were getting just a little out of 
humour ourselves. 

Now my husband and Mr. Peters had been at this 
station before on some business or other, and they 
had fixed on a certain spot well known to both, at 
which the one who arrived first should wait for the 
coming of the other, and thus avoid any risk of miss- 
ing in the crowd. Thither we went, and there we 
waited quietly enough for some minutes, then grew 
anxious, since our party did not appear, and became 
still more uneasy as the time of departure approached. 
To understand our situation you must remember that 
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the train was to start from Charing Cross, and only 
call at London Bridge in passing. The platform on 
which we were lay between two lines of rail, and as 
we had but an indistinct notion on which of these we 
were to travel, our situation was confusing to our in- 
experience. I remember seeing one poor porter have 
a narrow escape, for he slipped while trying to cross 
one of these lines just as an engine came through. 
A sickening horror came over me at the thought of 
the scene we might have witnessed, but happily we 
were spared this, and remained at our post, not daring 
to leave it, but looking in every direction for the 
absentees. 

The train was signalled at last, and James, be- 
coming alarmed, left us and went among the waiting 
passengers in search of our friends, but quickly re- 
turned no wiser than he went, and then came the ques- 
tion, must we go on without them, or lose our trip by 
staying longer for them. At this juncture there was 
a stir among the crowd, and a cry of * Here she comes 
at last ! ' as a long string of carriages, already half filled, 
steamed slowly to the platform. Oh ! the bustling and 
jostling, the selfishness and eagerness to secure seats, 
that then appeared ! The strong thrust the weak aside, 
and the weak resented the injustice by angry words and 
fretful complaints. In our own indecision we were 
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pushed about unmercifully, and then abused for get- 
ting in the way, till just as a porter asked if we were 
going on, as the train was about to start again, we 
heard a voice shouting ' Weston ! Weston ! * and look- 
ing in the direction from whence it proceeded, saw 
a red silk pocket-handkerchief waving like a danger 
signal from the window of a third class carriage. We 
were delighted at this end of our perplexity, and 
rushed off towards the scarlet flag. A guard produced 
a key and unlocked the carriage door, bidding us 
hurry in, and before we could seat ourselves the 
train was in motion, and Mr. Peters was laughingly 
telling us how he came to be where we found him, 
instead of at the appointed place. 

It appeared that on his return home on the previous 
evening, his wife told him that she considered Charing 
Cross to be nearer their lodgings than London 
Bridge, so he had taken her thither in a cab, had 
'tipped' the guard to lock the door when he had 
secured good places, and had thus provided seats for 
us also. He unfortunately forgot that we might be 
inconvenienced by his change of plan, and also that 
the terminus would have suited us as well as them- 
selves, had we only been informed of his intention. 
In carrying out his scheme, Mr. Peters had given 
offence to an elderly man who had wished to enter 
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the locked carriage, and this person afterwards found 
a place in the adjoining compartment, where he kept 
an eye on our friend's proceedings. When he found 
that he had been excluded to keep a place for us, he 
became very angry, and threatened to report what had 
happened to the proper authorities. We paid little 
heed to the matter at first, but as the old gentleman 
continued his complaints, Mr. Peters turned round and 
gave him a little of his mind, whereupon a squabble 
ensued which made the beginning of our journey far 
from pleasant. When at last the two opponents were 
tired of their dispute and the old man became silent, 
Mrs. Peters began to express her delight at meeting 
us all under such agreeable circumstances, and then 
introduced her companion (who was an elderly 
woman with a very shrewd countenance), as her aunt, 
Mrs. Carter. This person appeared in my ^y^'^ a 
great oddity, but her niece seemed very anxious to 
please her, while Mr. Peters was more inclined to 
make her the subject of his jokes, or, as he told James 
aside, * to get some fun out of the old girl.* 

Among the anticipated pleasures of our journey 
we had reckoned on passing Chiselhurst, Sevenoaks, 
and other places of note, and as we had selected 
a train that called at most of the stations on the 
line, we felt sure of getting at least a glimpse of their 
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beauties ; but beyond reading the name of each on 
its respective station, I cannot say we gained much 
information about them. When we drew near Tun- 
bridge Junction, Mrs. Carter became quite eloquent 
in describing the extreme loveliness of the scenery 
around ' The Wells/ and the vivid impression that 
place made upon her mind, when she first visited 
it just thirty years before, in company with her dear 
kind friend. Lady Dash. I may here mention that 
we afterwards discovered Mrs. Carter had been lady's 
maid to this grknd person, and that the money that 
gave her importance in her niece's estimation had 
been gathered in that service ; no disgrace, of course, 
only she need not have passed herself off as a per- 
sonal friend in the way she did. 

We all began to look out eagerly for this pa- 
ragon of places, but it was still some miles distant, 
and to beguile time it was proposed to take our 
luncheon, for which we were quite ready ; but, alas ! 
a certain black leather bag, in which Mrs. Peters 
said she had packed her provision for . that meal, 
could not be found. We looked in every corner of 
the carriage and searched under the seats in vain, 
no bag was forthcoming, and the lady then expressed 
a firm belief that she had left it in the cab that 
brought her to the train. It is wrong to judge 
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another, but a suspicion did cross my mind that the 
bag and its contents existed only in our friend's 
imagination ; more especially when, being rather art- 
fully cross-questioned by her aunt, she gave vague 
and contradictory accounts of it. I produced my 
reserved biscuits however, Mr. Peters bought some 
fruit when we stopped at Tunbridge town, and we 
made the best we could of what we had, and con- 
soled ourselves by the thought of the excellent dinner 
we should get at Hastings. 

Our next stoppage was at the Wells, and here 
it was Mrs. Carter^s turn to be disappointed. Her 
former journey had been made by road in an open 
carriage, and she discoursed with rapture on the 
beauties of Mount Ephraim and the Common, and 
pointed to the valley through which we were passing, 
in confirmation of her opinion of the charms of the 
place. Even while she spoke we shot into a dark 
tunnel, and the train shook and rumbled, and the 
whistle screamed, and the engine puffed, after their 
usual unpleasant fashion in such places, till emerging^ 
from the darkness we stopped at a station that 
seemed to lie in a deep cutting, with a tunnel at 
each end, and the porters in waiting shouted ' Tun- 
bridge Wells.' Of course we were likely to form an 
incorrect opinion from the very hasty view we had 
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of the place, but on looking round, it really seemed 
no country was in sight. A road appeared to be 
carried over the tunnel that lay before us, and we 
could discern carriages and foot passengers going 
along it, also we could see some not very charming- 
looking houses that were perched in queer fashion 
on the higher ground, but beyond that, the beauties 
of the place were hidden from us. The old lady 
looked dismayed, and her nephew began to banter 
her most unmercifully on her taste in scenery. My 
husband tried to smooth things by saying, no doubt 
the old coach road was as pleasant as ever, and that, 
of course, as the rail took us through the hill instead 
of over it, we must lose the view from the summit 
But he could not check his friend, who continued his 
quizzing and joking, till his aunt, becoming offended, 
drew herself up in the comer of the carriage and 
refused to answer him. 

After the tunnels were passed the country did 
indeed appear lovely — hill and dale, wood and mea- 
dow, were spread before our delighted eyes in endless 
variety, while the hop gardens were even more beau- 
tiful than we had imagined them. At Ticehurst 
roads we parted from the old gentleman who had 
disputed with Mr. Peters at starting. He had been 
very quiet during the ride, and sat looking grave 
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and sorrowful ; nor would he have spoken when 
leaving us, had not Mr. Peters, in a jeering tone, 
wished him good day, and expressed a hope that he 
should find him better when we called to take him 
back at night. The old man looked seriously at 
him, and said : ' Sir, you will not be troubled with 
me again, nor am I here for my own pleasure this 
morning, but * . Here a very gentlemanly-look- 
ing person came up, and accosting him by name, 
regretted much that he should have been needlessly 
alarmed by some hasty telegram sent the night 
before, and said he trusted all danger was now over. 
I heard our fellow-traveller thank God fervently, and 
saw the gentleman offer his arm and lead him away 
so respectfully, that it struck me Mr. Peters had 
made a great mistake when he used his tongue so 
freely. 

I forget the name of the next station, but not 
its beautiful situation. It stood among rich level 
fields through which a small bright stream was 
winding. Young osiers fringed the banks, and tall 
patches of the snowy meadowsweet, blended with 
the purple loosestrife and dark feathery grasses, that 
grew beside it. Some sleek Sussex cattle were 
grazing by its shallow waters, looking very cool and 
contented, and beyond it a steep green hill was seen. 
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on whose side a large flock of sheep reposed. On 
the rise of this hill was a noble looking mansion, 
and passing before its gate a road went up the 
ascent between thick hedges, and appeared to lead 
away to the distant country. From the opposite 
side of the carriage we could see a small village 
and a very ancient church, from whose grey tower 
bell was chiming slowly, for it was near church 
time. It was all very quiet and peaceful, and poor 
Martha's eyes rested lovingly on the picture as if 
she would gladly have stayed in so fair a place ; but 
alas ! we were still miles from our destination. We 
passed other villages of which I remember little, for 
the heat became oppressive, and, with the rest' of the 
party, I began to feel drowsy and fatigued. At last 
there was a murmur that the sea was in sight, but 
we had only imperfect views of it from time to time, 
and finally we stopped at a station where we saw 
even less than at Tunbridge Wells. Then we went 
slowly through another very dark tunnel, and when 
daylight again appeared the train ceased to move, 
and we were at our journey's end. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AT THE SEA. 

HERE is no doubt that Hastings in for- 
mer days was very lovely, and traces of 
its old beauty still linger, though modern 
builders have done their utmost to ob- 
literate them. We saw little from the 
station but streets and houses in every 
direction, and to weary travellers who 
panted for coolness and freshness after the sultri- 
ness of London, it seemed at first as if we had only 
come from one hot, overgrown town to another. We 
left the train and waited in a shady corner till our 
fellow-passengers had dispersed, and then proceeded 
slowly through the station yard, and along a street 
that led towards the sea. It was past eleven o'clock. 
The bells were all silent, but we saw several places 
of worship, and through the open door and windows 
of one of them came a sound of singing, to which we 
tried to turn deaf ears. 

We had just paused to look at the Albert Memo- 
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rial, when a gaily dressed young person saluted Mrs. 
Peters with many expressions of surprise and de- 
light, and then with much simpering and blushing 
introduced a gentleman some five years younger, 
and as many inches shorter, than herself, as her 
newly-wedded spouse, Mr. Le Blanc. It appeared 
that the marriage' had taken place during the 
previous week, and the happy pair were spending 
at Hastings their brief holiday after it. They were 
dressed in the extreme of fashion, and from their 
stylish manners and appearance, we by no means 
suspected that they were both shop assistants in 
Oxford Street, or that the young husband's real 
name was Thomas White. Our friends forgot our 
very existence in the delight of meeting these ele- 
gant people and paying them suitable compliments, 
until James, growing tired of listening to conversa- 
tion in which we had no interest, proposed we should 
proceed to the beach by ourselves. We therefore 
walked on, but were quickly pursued by Mrs. Peters, 
who came running to say they were making a party 
to drive to Fairlight Glen in an open carriage, and to 
ask some of us to join them in it. Mrs. Carter 
refused to do so, saying she had had enough riding 
for one morning, and Martha and myself also pre- 
ferred to stay and enjoy the sea breeze we had toiled 
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so hard to obtain. James professed to wish to re- 
main with us, but being pressed by Mrs. Peters gave 
way, and that the more readily because we declared 
ourselves willing to spare him ; so having watched 
them drive off in a fly drawn by a very weary- 
looking horse, we turned once more to the shore, in- 
tending to make the most of our holiday in a quiet 
way. 

Mrs. Carter became quite pleasant after the de- 
parture of her nephew and niece, and invited us to 
go with her to a spot where a large pleasure-boat 
cast a narrow strip of shade over the burning shingles 
on which it lay. Here we sat down, and to my sur- 
prise she produced some excellent sandwiches from a 
tiny basket which she had hitherto kept out of sight. 
* My dear,* she said, * I know you gave up your 
own luncheon to that niece of mine, who no more 
lost her bag than I did my basket, but simply de- 
pended on your forethought, and then invented that 
excuse to cover her meanness, so I kept my store to 
myself, and now we will enjoy it here together.' I 
was glad to accept her kindness for the sake of my 
child, who certainly had not taken sufficient food that 
morning to support her under such fatigue, and when 
we had eaten, the old lady led us to a drinking 
fountain, and while we refreshed ourselves, caufioned 
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us not to let ourselves be persuaded to drink any- 
thing we were unused to at dinner, saying we should 
bear our exertions all the better for moderation in 
this respect. She next took us along Carlisle Parade 
towards White Rock, and pointed out the Pier in the 
distance, but here the heat was so intense, that we 
willingly assented when she said it was not worth 
our trouble to go any farther in that direction. . We 
therefore turned into a wide and handsome street, 
where there was a well flagged pavement and a cool 
shadow from the tall houses. There was, however, 
little to be seen except the closed shop shutters,. and 
certainly it did strike me that we might have walked 
in as fine a street without taking so long a journey ; 
but Mrs. Carter said that by following this road we 
might have shade all the way to the Old Parade, of 
which she spoke with much pleasure. In due time 
we arrived there, and were conducted down some 
steep wooden steps, and seated on a jetty near the 
water, that we might inhale the wonderful breeze 
which our friend said was sure to come with the 
rising tide. At present, a space of muddy-looking sand 
lay between our seat and the waves, but as we were 
quite strangers to the place, we were fain to do as we 
were bidden, though a better acquaintance with the 
locality would have saved us some after trouble. 
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That tide watching and waiting proved to be a 
tedious business. The water was smooth as any 
pond, and near the land it sparkled and glittered in 
a manner that tried our eyes sadly, while in the 
distance it seemed to melt into a kind of haze, that 
made it difficult to distinguish sea from land. The 
grey cliffs, the white houses, the rocks and the 
shingles, all reflected that terrible sun glare and 
increased its fierceness. Martha was very quiet, and 
indeed, none of us talked much, for we felt lazy and 
weary. At last it became evident that the water did not 
advance, as its sandy border certainly became wider, 
and Mrs. Carter, addressing a jolly-looking boatman, 
inquired at what hour the tide would be high. 

' Why, bless your innocence,* said he, with a grin, 
'somewhere about half-past eight this evening. It 
must run down for two hours yet before ever it can 
begin to turn.* 

'Oh, dear, Mrs. Carter,' sighed Martha, 'if we 
had only a tree to sit under it would not be so bad. 
Are there any trees at all at Hastings 1 ' 

' Of course there are, my dear,' was the reply, 
' and if we had known about this tiresome low tide, 
we might have gone at once to the Castle gardens, 
and been as cool as possible in the lovely shady 
bowers that are there. Everything seems changed 
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since my young days/ said the old lady, querulously. 
* I have been at this very spot, at noon, with my dear 
friend Lady Dash, and the waves have splashed 
us so that we were glad to get away to the Parade, 
and now they are where you see them, and will not 
be up till night' 

* But where are the Castle gardens ? * I asked. 
'Just above your head,' she replied, pointing to 

the steep cliff behind the houses; and indeed, on 
looking up, we could see a border of tamarisk bushes 
that looked like a garden hedge, and even waved 
slightly, as if there were a breeze on the hill. 

* Is it far to go } * said poor Martha, * for it is very, 
very hot here ; * and, indeed, the possibility of getting 
sunstroke, if we kept our post much longer, had 
crossed my own mind. 

Mrs. Carter said the distance was nothing ; so we 
followed her guidance once more, and retraced our 
steps till we came to a handsome square, built on the 
side of the hill, and named, as she told us, after the 
hero of Waterloo. Our friend said we should go by 
the nearest way, but it certainly could not have been 
the most pleasant, for she led us along a narrow road, 
with the back yards and dustbins of the houses in 
the square on one side, and certain stables and work- 
shops on the other, with huge fragments of rock 
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overtopping these last. Very hot that road was, and 
very steep the ascent became; but we toiled oh 
bravely till our guide opened an iron gate, and bid- 
ding us pass through quickly, as it was a private path, 
led us up some rustic steps bet^veen shrubs and rock- 
work covered with green ferns and creeping plants, 
and we found ourselves on a pretty terrace that over- 
looked both town and sea. There was a small 
enclosed garden also, and some benches in the shade 
of a few trees. 

* Oh, this is pretty,* said Martha ; * is this the 
Castle garden 1' . 

* Oh no, my dear,' was the answer ; ^ this ground 
belongs to the houses on the terrace ; our garden is 
a little higher up, and a much finer one than this.* 
Ah, never shall I forget that next ascent ! Only 
those who have climbed the Castle Hill on a broil- 
ing day at noon, can understand what it was to 
scramble up that steep road, where the loose stones 
slipped under the feet at every step, and made 
walking really painful. I began to despair, but 
before the summit of the hill was gained Mrs. Carter 
made a sudden turn to the right, saying gaily, * We 
shall do now,' and we found ourselves on a level 
path that skirted the hillside, with the Castle gate in 
full* view. 
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There we paused for a moment to read a direc- 
tion board, which told us the chaise for admission, 
and also, that the gardens were open to the public 
on payment of the same, from six in the morning 
till dusk, 'Sundays excepted.' Yes, there was the 
gate, through the bars of which we saw lawns and 
flower-beds and trim paths, which we fondly be- 
lieved led away to the shady bowers In hope of 
whose shelter we had climbed that dreadful hill, and 
there was the notice, telling us that for this day at 
least they were as far out of our reach as when we 
were on the burning shore below. Oh, how Mrs. 
Carter raved and abused the rule, which she had 
either forgotten or never noticed before, and how very 
tired my child looked, as the tears came into her eyes 
at the prospect of wandering about in the heat till it 
was time to meet our party, as arranged, at the place 
where they had left us ! We sat down on a friendly 
bench, and tried to screen ourselves with the new 
parasols, though indeed they were more fit for dis- 
play than for use, and the old lady continued to rail 
so violently against the owner of the garden, that a 
decent-looking man who had been watching our 
movements, came forward and asked her what was 
the matter. 

'Matter enough,* she replied angrily, 'when 
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people are shut out of their rights to please a set of 
Puritans who will neither enjoy Sunday themselves 
nor let anyone else do so, if they can help it What 
is the meaning of that absurd notice?* she demanded, 
raising her voice, * and why are we refused admission 
to a public pleasure ground, after mounting such a 
hill on such a day ? ' 

The man let her run on till she was quite out of 
breath, and then said quietly, * You do not seem to 
know, that it is only by permission of the lord of the 
manor these ruins are open to the public at all. It 
he chooses to close them once a week, and let the 
people he puts in charge of them have a day's rest, 
I do not see that he is much to be blamed. It's little 
coolness you would have found there either, on such 
a day as this at noon. Why, the ruins face the south, 
and as to shady trees, the less we say about those in 
the Castle gardens the better.' 

Mrs. Carter became a little calmer, and feeling we 
could not trust her again to direct us, I asked our 
new acquaintance if he could tell us of any shady 
nook where we might rest a little, saying we had 
travelled from town that morning, and my daughter 
was much fatigued. ' She does look pale, and no 
mistake,* he answered ; ' but if you can mount a 
little higher TU show you as cool a place as you can 
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find on these hills to-day.' Thus saying, he led us 
back to that terrible road, and after another steep but 
short climb we found ourselves on the open down, 
where the view was very fine, and a light breeze came 
pleasantly from the open country to the north of the 
town. He then took us over the short dry turf, and 
beside a wooden fence that seemed to enclose a 
garden, till we came to a spot where some trees over- 
hung the palings, and made a welcome shadow on 
the grass. Two or three persons were quietly sitting 
there, and oh how glad were we to rest with them, 
for between the heat and our exertions we were all 
sadly weary. 

* Now you may be cool here all day,' said our 
friend, ' but when you do go back to the town, follow 
the path you will see me take, as it is much 
easier than the one by which you came.' We thanked 
him warmly, and he left us, telling me to keep my 
girl quiet, as she did not look fit for much walking, a 
caution which did not make me feel more easy on her 
account. 

Our retreat was indeed pleasant, but how the 
folks at Bamet would have laughed at the poor 
stunted trees for whose shadow we were so thankful ! 
They were all dwarfed and twisted out of i^hape by 
the rough winds that at times came up from the sea. 
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and the soil was so rocky and barren that the 
wonder was they ever grew there at all. The view 
on every side was most delightful, however, and the 
soft air fanned us refreshingly. Martha cheered up 
and said the breeze quite revived her, and I began to 
hope she would at least be none the worse for her 
trip, having quite resigned all expectation of seeing 
her benefited by it We agreed to keep our blunder 
from the knowledge of Mr. Peters, not liking the 
thought of his raillery, and decided to say simply that 
we had spent the morning on the hills, after finding 
the beach too hot. Mrs. Carter grew quite chatty, 
and pointed out many places of interest that we could 
see as we sat at our ease, and every quarter of an hour 
we could hear musical chimes from a clock in the 
town, and were sorry to think that each one brought 
us nearer the time when we must quit our position. 
* Ah ! if we had only brought dinner with us ! ' was 
our cry, but of course wishes did not spread a table 
for us. 

Presently little groups of people passed leisurely 
over the hills, some coming from the direction of the 
country, others from the town, the books in their 
hands telling where they had been. A cloud came 
over my child's gaiety, and she betrayed her thoughts 
by asking Mrs. Carter how far we were from Halton. 
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Rather to my surprise she told her it was at least three 
or four miles from us, and that it lay on the opposite 
side of the town, having a church that was situated in 
a wood close by, and a waterfall called Old Roar not 
far off. I ought not to have relied on the old lady's 
statements, after all the mistakes she had made that 
morning, but to tell truth was rather relieved to hear 
we were not likely to meet Mrs. Hall or her son 
in our rambles. I have since heard that there is an- 
other place near Hastings answering to Mrs. Carter's 
description, and as there is a slight resemblance in 
their names, have no doubt she confused the two vil- 
lages, and made answer accordingly. Unfortunately, 
I did not know how near we really were to our old 
friends, till it was too late to profit by the knowledge. 
We reluctantly quitted our shelter about two o'clock, 
and descended by the path which had been pointed 
out to us, which took us back to the town in much 
less time than we had spent in climbing the hill, 
and had also the advantage of being a little more 
shaded from the sun. We were late in keep- 
ing our appointment, but were yet at the Memorial 
first, and had to wait for the others. The streets 
which had been rather cool in the morning now lay 
in burning sunshine, and we grew very weary, and 
almost faint for want of food. At last a fly drawn by 
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a limping horse came slowly towards us, and to our 
joy our friends were in it. They did not look much 
fresher than ourselves, and their gay dresses were 
covered with dust, but they gave such glowing de- 
scriptions of the charms of Fairlight Glen, and of 
droll adventures in climbing to the Lover's Seat, that 
we were fain to believe they had all enjoyed them- 
selves exceedingly. 

In the midst of our talk the driver came up and 
asked for payment. Mr. Peters made a difficulty in 
finding change, which had the effect of causing each 
of the other gentlemen to produce his share. He 
then handed five shillings to the man, who, touching 
his hat, requested a small addition to that sum, on 
the plea that they had much exceeded the time bar- 
gained for. Mr. Peters broke into violent invectives 
against the extortions of cab and fly drivers, and de- 
clared the horse was so poor and lame, that he could 
have done the distance on foot in less time. The 
man retorted that if Mr. Peters had worked as hard 
for the last three weeks as his horse had done, he 
would probably be lame and stiff also, and he re- 
minded that gentleman that the horse was all right 
when they started, but had got a sprain in hurrying 
over a steep, rough road, to make up for the time lost 
in the glen. Finding our friend obdurate, he became 
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angry, and said things more true than polite of Sun- 
day holiday makers in general, and of ourselves in 
particular. Mr. and Mrs. Peters walked off with 
their young friends, but James, under pretext of seek- 
ing his glove in the carriage, stayed behind to give the 
poor man some silver, and advise him to take tiie 
animal home to rest. 

* Sir,* he replied, ' I did mean to let him rest the 
whole of to-day, but just as I was brushing him down 
last evening after his work, a lady who lives at the 
other end of the Marina, but can only say her prayers 
at St. Mary's, sent her servant to say she was home 
again from London, and should want me to drive her 
to church this morning. I did wish she had stayed 
away a little longer, but she is a resident and a 
winter customer, so I could not refuse, for if another 
man took her Sunday work, she would employ him 
on weekdays also. She'll stay and dine with friends 
at Pelham Place, and go a second time to church, 
and walk home in the cool of the day, and I and my 
horse, when she has done with us, may be at the call 
of any one who wants us. Thank you, sir, at all 
events,' he continued, * but it has been a bad morn- 
ing's work for me, since the poor thing must rest now 
or be spoiled entirely, and I must hire another to do 
his work.' 
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We left him and hastened after our friends, who 
had shaken off their annoyance, and were making 
plans to meet the newly married pair at St. Andrew's 
gardens in the afternoon, and afterwards take tea at 
their lodgings. I thought Mrs. Peters might have 
asked if we would like to do this; but no ! she took 
our consent as a matter of course, and promised for 
herself and party. 

Dinner was our next care, and to obtain it we 
went once more along the street, by the Old Parade, 
and past some white houses that lay beyond that, 
until we came to one at which we halted. It was a 
tall narrow house, which stood a little detached from 
its neighbours, though closely surrounded by tHem, 
and its stuccoed walls were covered with inscriptions, 
that set forth the choice entertainment that might be 
had within. It certainly had a sea view, but to 
obtain it, the fish market and sundry not very pleasant 
appendages to the same, had first to be overlooked. 
The sashes of the lower windows were open, but the 
blinds were pulled nearly down in honour of the day, 
while in the narrow space left below them, a row of 
small loaves, some cheese, and similar eatables, gave 
a quiet hint of the trade that was carried on there. 
The door opened at a push from our guide, and 
admitted us into a room which much resembled the 
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bar of a public house, and here several persons stood 
taking refreshment. We were led quickly through 
this apartment, and up a steep dark flight of stairs, 
and then found ourselves in the delightful dining- 
room of which we had heard so much. It was 
small, and appeared in a perfect blaze of sunlight, 
for one of its windows looked to the south and the 
other to the west. A party had taken possession 
of the pleasantest of these windows, and were 
dining on something strongly seasoned with sage 
and onions, the odour of which blended very dis- 
agreeably with the tobacco fumes which pervaded the 
room. 

The landlord did not appear quite so much 
delighted with our visit as we had been led to expect 
him to be, but he saluted our friends civilly, and 
regretted that as we were late his best dishes were 
all disposed of, promising at the same time to provide 
as well as he could for us. He soon produced a leg 
of mutton, and a bird which he called a gosling, but 
which my early experience of poultry told me was 
an elderly duck, and a very ill-fed one too. The 
joint had already been on table, and bore traces of 
unskilful carving, while both dishes were in a luke- 
warm state and gave evidence to the fact that it is 
as difficult to keep provisions fresh in hot weather at 
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the seaside, as elsewhere, so altogether our dinner 
was not tempting. 

If the viands were cool, however, the same could 
not be said of the atmosphere of that 'delightful 
dining-saloon,* which was extremely close, and 
speedily took away any appetite we had gained 
upon the hills. I could but sigh at the remembrance 
of some of our Sunday dinners at Bamet, where we 
could sit with door and window open to our pleasant 
garden in summer ; and in fact never even in Penton- 
ville had we taken a meal in such heat and discomfort. 

Mr. Peters treated the matter lightly, and called 

* 

for pastry and malt liquor, and afterwards for spirits 
and water, pressing us to partake freely of these last 
in a manner that fully explained Mrs. Carter's well 
meant caution to us. He took care, nevertheless, 
that my husband should pay our expenses when the 
reckoning came, and very little my child had for her 
money, since fatigue and the oppressive air rendered 
her unable to eat at all. 

James, who is very temperate, resisted his friend's 
invitation to drink, and Mrs. Peters declared she 
could not do otherwise than we did, though her 
aunt joked her a little on her unusual abstinence. 

We next consulted how we might make the most 
of the afternoon. Mr. Peters wished to take my 
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husband to the Pier, his wife said she should go with 
us to St. Andrew's gardens, and the gentlemen could 
meet us there, and return to tea with Mr. and Mrs. 
Le Blanc, when, to our amazement, Mrs. Carter an- 
nounced that she had planned a visit to a friend of 
her own, who lived at Plinlimmon Road, on the 
West Hill. This did not please her niece at all, and 
a dispute arose, which was ended by Mrs. Peters 
saying we might as well go to the gardens by way of 
West Hill and St. Mary's Terrace, and thus leave the 
old lady at her destination as we went thither. 

I 

Anyone who knows Hastings will not be surprised 
to hear that I dreaded mounting the hills again, but 
when you have once joined a pleasure party it is not 
easy to follow your own wishes or judgment either ; 
and Mrs. Peters loudly declared it was not more 
fatiguing to go by that way, than the more level road. 
We were strangers in the place, and only knew that all 
the refreshment we had found that day had been upon 
the hills, so we left the decision to them ; but I secretly 
determined that we would refuse to go to the gardens 
when we were once more on the downs, and would 
stay quietly there till it was time to go to the train. 

Mrs. Peters then led us slowly up the High Street, 
and just as we were about to turn out of it and com- 
mence our ascent she begged us to wait a moment 
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while she procured some soda water from a shop close 
by. Now this shop was a pastrycook's, and as door 
and window-shutters were closed, it was difficult to 
see how soda water was to be had ; but there 
was a private door also, which, as it yielded to 
Mrs. Peters*s touch, disclosed a bar counter and an 
array of taps and bottles, proving that the pastry- 
cook had also a wine and spirit licence. Mrs. Carter 
looked slily at me and proposed we should walk 
slowly on, so we passed the end of St. Clement's 
Church, and went along a flagged footway, with short 
flights of stone steps here and there, as we b^an to 
mount the hill. This path led us among quaint- 
looking houses of various size and quality, some 
standing in small gardens, others built almost close 
to the pavement, all very bright and clean, and many 
having their windows decked with lovely flowers, 
which appeared to thrive and grow luxuriantly. At 
length we came to a house that was built in such a 
manner, that the lower part formed a kind of bridge 
over the path, under which we had to pass. In the 
shade of this place we waited for our companion, 
who soon rejoined us, looking none the cooler for the 
soda water, but very talkative, and ready to go up 
any number of hills and do any amount of walking, 
. according to her own showing. After climbing a little 
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higher, however, she was quite willing to rest on a 
bench that stood near, and commanded a pleasant 
view of the sea and the fishing boats at anchor near 
the shore. 

It was just the drowsy time of the afternoon, 
and any sounds that came from the town were 
softened by distance, and only increased the lulling 
effect of the soft warm air. Very few persons were 
walking, on account of the heat, so our seat was very 
quiet. Mrs. Peters, notwithstanding her boast, was 
really tired, and ere long her eyes closed, and I was 
aware that she was napping as she sat. Her aunt, 
who, as usual, was wide awake, looked at her with 
amusement, and when assured that she really slept, 
arose, and, giving a nod to Martha and myself, said 
softly : ' Don't waken her, but look out for me at the 
station to-night.' She then went quickly up the next 
flight of steps and along the steep path beyond, and 
as the rise of the hill prevented us frojn seeing her 
further progress, was out of sight before we could 
recover from our astonishment. I was only too glad 
to let my child keep quiet, so we sat in peace a little 
longer, when Mrs. Peters awoke with a start, and dis- 
covered her aunt's desertion. Oh, how angry she 
was ! The more so as she began to suspect the 
friend at PHnlimmon Road, was a certain cousin who 
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was supposed to have designs on the property, 
which Mrs. Carter had that very morning told me 
was all that her nephew and niece loved her for, the 
old lady being well aware they bore her little affection 
for her own sake. There was no more rest for us, 
but we were marched off in double quick time up the 
steep steps and over the hill in pursuit, but in vain ; 
for when we reached the summit there was no more 
trace of the runaway, than there would have been had 
she sunk into one of the caves that are said to He 
under the West Hill. On we went very hastily in- 
deed in the direction of St. Mary's Terrace, but before 
going along it Mrs, Peters led me to the brink of a 
steep declivity, and, pointing to some water that 
sparkled among trees in the distance, told me it was 
an ornamental lake in the grounds we were going to. 
Martha had again seated herself on a bank, looking 
very pale and weary, and I was just explaining to my 
companion that she must not try to reach those gar- 
dens that were still so far off, when a faint cry 
startled me, and, turning to look at my child, I saw 
her lying on the grass in a dead faint. 

I had seen little of faintness except in cases of 
extreme illness, so in my sudden alarm concluded 
that my daughter was either dead or dying, and 
made frantic efforts to arouse her. Mrs. Peters, 
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however, smiled at my terror, and saying she would 
quickly recover her, ran to a small neat house close 
by, where she knocked, and asked for a glass of 
water. This was readily given, but Martha could not 
be revived so easily, and she lay in such complete 
insensibility that our friend became frightened in her 
turn, and asked a number of questions as to her 
usual health that only served to add to my distress. 

At this juncture, a pleasing-looking, elderly gen- 
tlewoman came from the house at which we had 
sought help, bearing an immense umbrella with which 
she bade us screen my child from the sun. She then 
felt her pulse attentively, and having done so, said, 
* The best thing to be done is to carry her into my 
cottage and let her rest in a cool room, for she seems 
quite overdone, poor thing ! * I trembled too much 
to be able to lift her by myself, and Mrs. Peters 
appeared to have no notion of helping me, but our 
new friend called to a rough-looking man who was 
lying near us on the hill-side, and asked his assistance, 
which he gave by putting us all aside, and lifting 
Martha in his brawny arms as if she had been an 
infant. He then carried her into the house and 
placed her on a couch, saying the lass was so light 
he could have carried her a mile with ease ; after 
which he returned to his place, bidding us signal to 
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him from the window, if we wanted a doctor fetched. 
In London a crowd would have collected on such an 
occasion, but here only two or three idlers came 
round the door, and these quickly went off when our 
hostess told them all would be right. 

She- then proceeded to take off the patient's hat 
and loosen her dress, wheeling the sofa into such a 
position as would let the air from the window fan her 
poor white face, then bathed her temples with harts- 
horn and water, till in a few minutes she opened her 
eyes to my great delight, and smiled on me. 

'There,* cried Mrs. Peters, 'youVe better now, 
dear, and this nice rest will soon set you up for your 
walk to St. Andrew's gardens.* But here our kind 
helper interposed, saying— 

* Pardon me, but it will be some time before this 
young lady can walk so far ; I know something of 
illness, and am sure an attempt to rise, at present, 
would bring back the faintness.* 

Martha, encouraged by her kindness, said, 'In- 
deed, Mrs. Peters, I cannot go with you now ; do let 
me rest with this kind lady.' 

Mrs. Peters seemed disposed to urge her to try 
her strength again, whereupon I said flatly, that 
Martha neither could nor should go farther, than 
back to the station that evening, but that we need 
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not detain her. She replied that of course I must 
decide for my daughter and myself, but that for her 
own part she meant to keep her appointment with 
her friends ; to which I answered tartly, that she had 
better do so by all means ; and she departed, almost 
before my child could raise her head from the pillow, 
leaving me to reflect how little the world's friendship 
is to be trusted in a time of need. 

Our hostess now began to ask if we had travelled 
from London that day, and finding we had done so, 
and that Martha had had little rest or refreshment 
since we left home, she first applied herself to give 
her such nourishment as she could take, and then 
invited us to remain to tea with her. Very grateful 
we felt for this timely kindness, and the tears came 
into Martha's eyes as she tried to speak her thanks, 
but the old lady smiled and said : * There, lie still, 
my dear, and sleep if you can, while your mother and 
I sit by the window and enjoy the air, which will 
become cooler as the sun goes down.' My child 
was ready enough to do as she was bidden, and soon 
was slumbering calmly, while I sat looking at the 
glorious view of hill and dale, and town and sea, 
feeling the while as if a week's rest would hardly 
do away the effects of my fright and fatigue. Then, 
while Martha slept so peacefully, our kind entertainer 
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heard all the story of her delicate health, and of my 
desire to benefit her by this seaside trip. 

She shook her head and said : * My friend, re- 
member in future that He who made these tender 
frames of ours, knows better than we do what is 
good for them. It has been proved by wise and 
learned men who have studied the subject, that our 
nightly rest alone does not compensate for the wear 
and tear of our daily work, so God in mercy or- 
dained that every seventh day should be a rest 
day, wherein His weary creatures might recover the 
strength which their weekly labours had exhausted. 
If we follow our Maker's plan we shall find our ad- 
vantage in doing so, but if either for work or pleasure 
we break through His laws, we shall suffer sooner 
or later. As to your daughter's health,' she con- 
tiuued, 'did it not strike you that such a journey 
would try the strength of a hearty woman, to say 
nothing of that of a young person weakened by rapid 
growth.' Then seeing me look grave, she bade me 
cheer up and trust that all would yet be well. * But, 
oh ! ' she said, ' never again be persuaded that 
Sunday holiday-making can be good either for soul 
or body. Could you see, as I do, the weary ex- 
cursionists who all through the summer keep trying 
to get pleasure from thes^ Sunday trips, and then 
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go, home at evening jaded and worn out, quite unfit 
for the next day's work, you would feel as indignant 
as myself, at those who tempt the poor dupes with 
cheap journeys, and false promises of enjoyment to 
be* had from them.' She urged me in the kindest 
manner to recollect, that man's soul required a time 
to care for it amid the hurry of life, and that the 
quiet of the Sabbath was even more needful for 
his spirit than his body, thus recalling to my memory 
the lessons taught by my dear uncle in my happy 
youthful days, before the temptations of pleasure had 
led me from the straight path of duty. 

How peaceful we were, as we sat by that open win- 
dow shaded by its projecting blinds ! The noble bay 
of Pevensey lay before us, looking rather misty that 
afternoon on account of the great heat, though our friend 
told me that in clear weather the range of open hills 
at Beachy Head, which now had almost the appearance 
of a cloud, was so distinct that you might distinguish 
the town of Eastbourne on the shore below, with the 
naked eye. The time slipped quickly away, and 
then a neat little maid servant brought in a tea- 
tray, and having supplied all we needed, was dis- 
missed by her mistress with an injunction to get 
to church in good time. * Bessie and I are sole 
housekeepers here till to-morrow evening,' said the 
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old lady, 'so we take it in turns to go out, and as 
I was at the morning service, a quiet evening with 
my books will be very pleasant.* 

Martha was awake now, and looked so much 
refreshed that we took our tea in good spirits, only 
regretting the time was so near when we must go 
to the station. Half-past six in fact came all too 
soon ; still the air was growing cooler, and a faint 
breeze from the sea had cleared away some of the 
mists, but in the north-west a heavy mass of wild- 
looking, broken clouds, rose slowly against the wind, 
which our hostess feared foretold a storm. She 
kindly directed us how to reach the station most 
easily, and where to rest from time to time as we 
went thither. With many grateful words on one 
side, and many good wishes on the other, we parted 
and went over the hill, just pausing to rest a few 
moments before we entered the same narrow path 
between garden walls, by which we had gone down 
in the morning. 

The church bells were silent now, except one 
mellow, deep-toned bell, whose sound came from a 
distant part of the town,' and was very majestic and 
solemn. Some townspeople came slowly up the 
path we were going to take; having children with 
them, and seeming to be in quest of fresh air after 
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the heat of the day. A man and woman came and 
sat beside us, and amused themiselves by watching 
the excursionists who were slowly and unwillingly 
returning to their train. I heard the man say to his 
companion, ' What simpletons these Londoners must 
be to take such a day's journey after working all the 
week ! ' and when the woman said she supposed the 
pleasure made up for their fatigue, he answered, 
'Some folks had queer notions of pleasure.' It 
struck me that he began to look at ourselves as if 
he thought us a pair of these same simple Londoners, 
so we arose, and continued our walk. The narrow 
path to the town which Wcis pleasantly shaded 
in the morning, looked gloomy now the sun had 
gone down, but it quickly took us to our destination. 
We were both very silent. Martha looked pale 
and weak, and my thoughts dwelt anxiously on 
the long journey that still lay between us and our 
home. James met us in Havelock Street, and said 
the rest of the party would be at the station in 
time, but that Mrs. Peters had fallen in running 
too hastily down a steep path in front of St. Mary's 
Terrace, and had sprained her foot so badly that she 
had had little pleasure that afternoon. She had also 
been vexed by a note which her aunt sent her at the 
last moment, in which she stated that she should not 
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return to London that evening, but should stay a few 
days with her friend, which she must have intended 
to do from the first, as she coolly said she had not 
taken a return ticket. My husband himself looked 
tired, and seemed annoyed by Martha's illness, 
though it was only what might have been expected 
had we thought reasonably on the subject. 

Our friends soon came up, Mr. Peters supporting his 
wife who looked very pitiable. She wore an old sand- 
shoe on the injured foot, for having drawn off her own 
boot for ease while at tea, the swelling had increased so 
much that she was unable to replace it, so was com- 
pelled to borrow the best substitute she could. It 
pained me to see that my child was already exhausted 
by her short walk, but I hoped to get her a snug seat in 
the carriage, where she might sleep through part of 
the journey at least. But here I reckoned without my 
host, as the saying is. A nice pushing and hustling 
we had before we got on the platform at all, and 
when there, everyone seemed to fight for their own 
advantage without regard to the comfort or safety of 
others. Most of the third class carriages were filled 
before we could attempt to enter, and at last Mrs. 
Peters with Martha and myself were squeezed into 
one, while James and his friend had to look else- 
where. Mrs. Peters complained bitterly of her aunt's 
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desertion, and then bewailed the pain in her foot 
and the discomfort of our seats, which being made 
for the accommodation of five persons on each, were 
thus filled on the present occasion, our unfortunate 
selves having middle places. 

Thus ended our * eight hours at the sea,' and of 
the enjoyment we had expected there now only- 
remained the ride home, and such pleasure as we 
might find in relating our adventures when we got 
there. We were seated in a very long carriage, the 
several compartments of which were open to each 
other, and filled as closely as our own, and every- 
one who has entered a railway carriage on which 
the sun has been shining throughout a long summer 
day, will understand the sensations we felt that 
evening. 

As we left the coast and turned our course 
towards the north, the clouds we had seen from the 
hill became more dense, and the air was filled with 
that oppressive gloom that usually precedes a thun- 
derstorm, while in the fields the cattle were restless 
and ran about in a manner that I well knew foretold 
a speedy change of weather. As darkness came on, 
we were aware of the flash of a lucifer match in a 
distant part of the carriage, followed by the faint 
odour of tobacco, which grew stronger as another 
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man produced German tinder and a pipe, and a third 
sitting yet nearer to us, remarked that what was fair 
for one was equally so for another, and did the same. 
There was opposition to such conduct of course, but 
some females who were near the offenders said they 
delighted in cigar smoke, so they had it all their own 
way till we reached the next stopping place, when 
they put the filthy things away, in time to escape the 
interference of the guard whom we had resolved to 
call to our aid. The mischief was done, however, 
and the atmosphere was stifling for the rest of the 
journey, which was dull enough, for the joking and 
chaffing which had made the morning ride lively were 
quite over, and in the place of merriment we had 
plenty of wrangling and unkind personal remarks. 
We could see nothing from the windows on account 
of the increasing darkness, and only knew where we 
were, by hearing the name of the station shouted by 
the porters when we made a halt. 

When two-thirds of the journey were accom- 
plished the storm began, and after a few peals of 
thunder, rain fell heavily, and dashed into the 
carriage so much that it was needful to close the 
windows, and oh, how oppressive the air then be- 
came. I turned anxiously to my child, who only 
said, * We'll soon be at home now, mother.* Alas, it 
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seemed as if home grew more distant instead of 
nearer, though of course it was my own impatience that 
made me think so. The shriek of the whistle, and the 
jar of the break at every stoppage, struck on my weary 
senses like a blow, and I felt half wild at the thought 
that my poor exhausted girl might faint again at any 
moment. But the longest day and the most tedious 
journey come to an end. London Bridge was 
reached at length, and very thankful we were when 
James and Mr. Peters came to our help. Poor Mrs. 
Peters, quite worn out and in much pain, bade us 
' good night ' in doleful tones, for they were going 
on with the train to Charing Cross, though many of 
the passengers alighted with ourselves. 

We helped Martha to the platform, but her head 
swam, and she trembled in every limb. A few 
minutes' rest on a bench steadied her a little, and 
then, with her father's help, she walked slowly 
towards the entrance, which was less crowded after 
our delay. 

The interval which had dispersed the crowd, how- 
ever, had also cleared off every kind of conveyance. 
The rain had obliged all who could do so to avail 
themselves of the waiting cabs and omnibuses, and 
by the time we got outside the station not a hoof 
nor a wheel could be seen. 
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We were in despair, for Martha, in her condition, 
could not have walked to PentonviUe in the finest 
weather, and now the rain was falling heavily, and 
flashes of lightning and claps of thunder came in 
quick succession. Most heartily did we wish for 
the shelter of our own home, and most fervently did 
I vow in my heart never to leave it on such a fool's 
errand again, if once we reached it safely. Just then 
an empty omnibus came in sight. Very slowly the 
horses plodded along, and without even pausing at 
the station, the driver turned their heads again 
towards the bridge, and took his place at the usual 
stand to take up fares. Then from doorways and 
other sheltering nooks, rushed a number of persons 
who had been lying in wait for this same carriage, 
the last that would run in the direction we were 
going thatevening. 

' Make haste ! make haste ! ' cried James, and 
hasten we did, but with such poor, speed that we 
reached the door just in time to hear that only one 
inside place remained, and the conductor positively 
refused to admit more than the licensed number, 
saying the horses were dead beat already, and should 
not be overloaded if he could help it * There's one 
seat, will you take it or leave it ? ' he said ; and what 
to reply I knew not, for Martha was as unfit to go 
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alone in such a crowded carriage, as to walk. At 
this juncture a fussy old lady within, made the alarm- 
ing discovery that she was in a Paddington 'bus, 
while her destination Wcis Hornsey Rise. In vain 
the other passengers advised her to keep her seat as 
far as Islington ; out she would come, evidently be- 
lieving she should be carried far out of her way if 
she remained where she was. The conductor, who 
seemed to pity Martha, winked slily at my husband, 
and gravely told the old lady that if she really pre- 
ferred to wait for a * Favourite ' 'bus, her best plan 
would be to stand in a snug comer which he pointed 
out till it came up. The poor woman omitted to ask 
when it might be expected, and I am ashamed to say 
we were too selfish to tell her it would itot be there 
till next morning. She alighted, and Martha and I 
gladly mounted the steps and took our places, while 
James and two or three others, set off to walk 
through the rain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN OMNIBUS ADVENTURE. 

F travelling by rail that evening was pain- 
ful, how shall I describe the miseries of 
that omnibus journey ! We were closely 
packed, with scarcely air enough to keep us 
alive, in a vehicle that jolted and jarred 
over the stones, after a fashion that we were 
just then very unfit to bear. The horses 
slipped and scrambled as if too weak to keep their 
feet, and all the driver's efforts could not urge them 
to anything beyond a walking pace. At the rise of 
the bridge they seemed to give in altogether, and 
the conductor, saying * I thought it would be so ! ' 
jumped down and ran to their heads. A few words 
passed between him and the driver, and then, with 
the aid of a man who had stopped to see what was 
amiss, he tried to help the poor animals by pushing 
at the carriage wheels with all his strength. I heard 
him say, *That mare ought to have been at rest 
for the last two days,' and observed that when the 
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incline was surmounted he did not ride again, but 
walked beside the omnibus with the man who had 
assisted him, both going forward occasionally to 
encourage the exhausted horses. 

Thus we toiled on through the city as far as 
Princes Street, where our load was lightened by 
some half-dozen outside passengers, who seemed to 
think they could walk more quickly than they were 
riding. The storm seemed rather to increase than 
abate ; the thunder crashed loudly, and the stream- 
ing asphalte paving shone like glass, as it reflected 
the vivid lightning. Up Moorgate Street we went, 
almost counting the steps, and longing, oh so anx- 
iously, for home. We reached Finsbury Square, and 
had just passed Chiswell Street, when we heard a 
sound as of hoofs clattering in a vain attempt to 
keep their footing ; then an exclamation of dismay 
from the conductor, and the voices of men who tried 
to soothe and quiet the struggling horses ; for the 
mare had broken down at last, and had fallen, drag- 
ging her companion to the ground with her. 

Oh ! the dismal outcry the passengers made ; 
some lamenting' and declaring they never should 
get home at all, some swearing at the men,' the 
horses, and the arrangements of the Omnibus Com- 
pany in general, and others asking piteously what 
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they must do next? This last question was soon 
answered, for the conductor bade us all alight imme- 
diately, as the horses were lying in such a position 
that the carriage must be backed from them before 
they could be raised. With many angry words and 
many despairing complaints from his fares, he was 
obeyed, and we were left till the last. 

' Come, my good woman, you must get out too,' 
said the man, and I tried to do so '; but Martha was 
by this time almost as helpless as in her faint on the 
West Hill, and it was only by his help I was able to 
lift her out 

' Get her into that doorway,' he said, pointing to 
the steps of a private house, ' it is the only shelter 
at hand ; and I'll come to you as soon as we get 
the horses right, though I doubt if they will go much 
farther to-night.' 

We crept into the very shallow recess he had 
shown us, and got as close to the door as we 
CQuld ; but oh the horror of that waiting time, in 
such an insufficient shelter, during such a storm ! 

The men soon had one weary animal on its legs 
again, but the mare was past raising. Her work 
and her sufferings were nearly over, and from what 
passed between the driver and conductor, I gathered 
the fact that she was dying. The tempest raged 
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loudly ; but when there came a pause in the thunder 
roll, or a lull in the dash of the rain, I could hear 
in the solemn interval the slow heavy breathing of 
the poor overworked creature, so deep, so laboured, 
that every breath appeared a groan, and I shuddered 
at the thought that those piteous moans were appeal- 
ing to her Maker, for swift vengeance on those who, 
like ourselves, had lent a hand to shorten and em- 
bitter her life. 

I drew my shawl over my child's head, and tried 
to keep the frightful sound from her, for Martha had 
a tender heart, and could never see the meanest 
living thing in pain without grieving for it. She lay 
very quietly in my arms, appearing almost uncon- 
scious. Two men, who had been helping, now came 
and stood near our refuge, and one told the other 
that his master, who kept a livery stable not far off, 
had flatly refused to lend one of his horses to help to 
get the omnibus to its destination on such a night, 
but had offered to shelter the survivor till the morn- 
ing. They also said the mare was dying for want of 
sufficient rest, and both men joined in invoking some- 
thing, that was not a blessing at all events, on those 
who robbed man and beast alike of the weekly re- 
pose God meant them to enjoy. 

At this moment a strong flash of blue lightning 
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illuminated the whole square, and was instantly fol- 
lowed by a crash of deafening thunder, that seemed 
to roll immediately over our heads. Even the dying 
brute was startled, and made a feeble effort to rise, 
but in vain. The weak limbs refused to uphold her, 
the poor head fell again on the pavement ; there was 
just one convulsive shiver through the worn-out 
frame, and she lay quietly in the gaslight — ^past all 
pain, all labour, for ever ! 

The thunder had roused my child also, and to my 
dismay I found she knew all that had passed. * Oh, 
mother, mother ! is it dying ? ' she cried ; ' have we 
helped to kill it, as that man said } * And she burst 
into a fit of hysterical weeping that I could neither 
hush nor soothe. 

Her sobs attracted the attention of a policeman, 
who, having arrived on the scene too late to be of use, 
began to show his alertness by interfering with our- 
selves. ' Hallo ! mistress, what's all this } * he said. 
* Come, you must get up, and not make a disturbance 
here, but go home, you know.' I was too much 
frightened to answer him at first, but the good con- 
ductor, who had just returned from taking the other 
horse to the stable that had been offered for its use, 
came to my help. 

*I'm blessed if it's not those two poor tired fe- 
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males/ he cried, * both waiting as patiently as saints 
for the omnibus that will go no farther to-night, for 
certain. Why, my dears, what's to be done ? We 
can't take you on, and there's not a cab on the rank ! * 

Poor Martha, hearing his friendly words, began 
in a broken voice to ask him to do something to re- 
lieve the mare, saying it was dreadful to see it lie in 
pain, and so forth. 

' Now, my dear, never you mind the mare ; she'll 
never be tired nor suffer no more,' said the kind 
fellow, with a forgetfulness of grammar that would 
have made Martha smile at another time. * Don't 
you fret about the little mare,' he continued; 'she's 
better off, as my missus said of her baby when she 
buried it last Sunday, and I could not get an after- 
noon to see it put into its grave. How to get you 
home is the question now, for you are not much more 
able to walk than poor Jenny, I'm thinking.' That 
question was indeed perplexing me sorely, for there 
was no carriage of any kind in sight, and to walk 
was quite impossible. * Come, Bobby,' said our friend, 
addressing the policeman, 'here's something for you to 
do ; just step out of your way as you go back to your 
beat, and send us a cab from Old Street, unless you 
like to help wheel the 'bus out of the road, while I go 
myself.' 
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The policeman laughed, and declined this ex- 
change of duties, but promised to send us a cab, if 
possible, and as he went off for that purpose, a little 
man, bustling along under a dripping umbrella, 
stopped to ask what had happened. 

The storm had somewhat abated since that one 
terrific clap, and I could hear every word, as the 
driver, who had spoken little hitherto, told him in 
gruff tones of the death of the mare, who seemed 
to have been a favourite. Then, stooping to pat the 
stiffening form, he said, pitifully — 

' Ah, Jenny, poor little woman, you had a hard life 
of it, and died in harness at last, as the rest of us will 
have to do, I suppose.' 

* Why, as to that,' said the little man, ' horses must 
die some time or other ; and when they get old and 
worn out, like that one, it saves them a deal of pain 
when they die suddenly.* 

' Old and worn out,' repeated the driver, angrily ; 
* a pretty judge of horses you must be. Why, the 
mare was rising eight, if tkafs old for a nag ; and as 
to dying without pain, do you think the creature suf- 
fered nothing when she went on day after day, and 
week after week, up and down that precious Padding- 
ton Road, long after she ought to have been keeping 
quiet in her stable } But there ! ' he went on, sadly, 
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'neither men nor horses know what rest is if once 
they get into omnibus work, and what maddens me 
is the thought, that your religious folk have no more 
pity for us than others, if it suits them to ride on 
a Sunday/ 

' You should not speak so, my friend,' said the 
other; *you must remember that going. to a place 
of worship is not the same as going pleasure-taking. 
I go myself three miles every Sunday to hear my 
own minister, and I know he rides as far to come 
and preach to us. How could we do that if we 
might not get into an omnibus for the purpose ? ' 

'Well, sir,* returned the driver in a sarcastic 
tone, 'no doubt youVe made the matter all right 
and square to your own mind ; all I can say is, that 
poor Jenny never seemed to find that parsons were 
lighter to pull than other men of their size ; and as 
to pious ladies and gents going to hear them hold 
forth, why, if we had had none but such like for 
passengers all this day, Jack and I would not feel 
one bit less like heathen slaves than we do to-night. 
It matters little whether we work for saints or sin- 
ners,* he added bitterly, ' so long as we go on work- 
ing Sunday after Sunday, without time to find out 
whether weVe souls or not.' 

The little man trudged off without another word. 
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and at the same time a cab came to our relief, and 
thankful indeed we were to see it. The kind con- 
ductor helped us in, and wished us better luck this 
time, and we set off once more through the slacken- 
ing rain and jogged slowly up the City Road, until 
to my joy, I could see the long monotonous lines 
of gas lamps broken by the rise of the hill at 
Islington. We completed our journey without any 
other mishap, but even the motion of the cab was 
painful to my child in her state, and right glad I 
was to recognise her father waiting for us at the 
comer of Penton Street, and looking anxiously for 
the 'bus that ought to have been there long before. 
It was well we had not missed him, for his latchkey 
was in his pocket, and, as our landlord and his family 
when at home usually went to bed very early on 
Sunday nights, we might have waited long enough 
before we could have knocked them up to admit us. 

Thus we came home from our trip, and by the 
time we had satisfied the cabman, our frolic from 
first to last had cost us quite a nice little sum, to say 
nothing of the wear and tear of dress, and other 
more serious consequences that were disclosed in 
due time. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOME ONCE MORE. 

T was past midnight before Martha was on 

her pillow and sufficiently recovered to be 

able to say she was not ill, only veiy tired 

and frightened, and to bid me leave her and 

attend to her father's comfort. Poor man ! 

if instead of crossing the Regent's Canal by 

the bridge in the City Road, he had walked 

straight through the water, he could hardly have 

been more thoroughly drenched than he was. He 

was also half 'famished, having eaten little since our 

uncomfortable dinner, for Mrs. Le Blanc's tea-table 

had been spread in such a refined fashion, that he 

declared he felt rather more hungry after the meal 

than before it. I did the best in my power for my 

two chaises, but we had not prepared for such an 

ending to our day's pleasure ; and it did seem as 

if water was never so difficult to heat nor our larder 

so ill-prepared to meet an unexpected call for supper 

as on that night My own appetite was gone, and it 
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was little that Martha could swallow, but I knew she 
was suflfering from exhaustion, and should therefore 
be induced to talje nourishment from time to time, 
so told James I would sleep with her, and left him 
in the comfortable persuasion that he would not keep 
awake for five minutes, which indeed proved to be 
the case. In the course of an active life, with a young 
family to care for, I have done many a hard day's 
work in my time, but never before did I lie down 
at night so thoroughly worn out, so completely dis- 
pirited and disappointed, as at the close of this my 
first and last * Sunday excursion to the sea/ 

Martha seemed falling asleep when I stretched 
my aching limbs beside her. The clock of a neigh- 
bouring church chimed the quarters and then struck 
two ; the thunder had ceased, and although the rain 
still fell heavily, its plashing and gurgling were 
rather soothing than otherwise ; there appeared to be 
a chance of quiet and rest at last. I had just sunk 
into the half-conscious state that precedes sleep, and 
the events of the past day were flitting before my 
eyes in dreamy fashion, when a loud scream aroused 
me, and starting up I found my child sitting erect 
by my side, and looking wildly around the dimly 
lighted room, while she shook like an aspen leaf, 
and talked incoherently of the dark wet streets and 
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the dying horse. I took her in my arms and tried to 
soothe her by telling her she was dreaming, but it 
was long before she grew composed, and when at 
length sleep once more came over her, it was quickly 
broken by a new fit of terror, so that the sun arose 
before either of us had really rested. About my 
usual time for rising, however, Martha fell into a 
heavy sleep, and without intending it, I did the same, 
and did not awake till full two hours after my wonted 
time for beginning the day. I dressed as quietly as 
possible, and leaving my daughter still asleep, went 
to see how my husband fared. He complained much 
of a bad cold and headache, and said he could not 
possibly go to work, but. must remain at home that 
day to overcome his fatigue. It certainly did occur 
to me that if a trip to the seacoast were as invigorat- 
ing as we had been told, it was strange that two per- 
sons out of three should require so much rest after it, 
and doubtless my own feelings would have led me to 
repose also, had not duty urged me to bestir myself 
for the sake of others. Martha was still weary and 
rather feverish when she awoke, and gladly assented 
when I proposed she should remain still longer in her 
bed. The morning was heavy and steamy, after last 
night's rain upon the heated ground, and the streets 
looked — well, say as London streets do look on such 
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a day — and those who know London will understand 
my meaning. The finery we had purchased for our 
adornment on our journey was all crushed and torn, 
and wrinkled and weatherstained to such a degree, 
that in despair of repairing the damage I tossed it 
into a cupboard among other useless articles, and 
there it stayed till, on a house cleaning day long after, 
the trumpery turned up again to vex me, at a time 
when my heart was already sore enough without the 
recollections that the sight of it brought to me. 

Towards evening Martha rallied, and was able to 
arise and take tea with her father and myself. James 
was quite bright again, and seemed rather disposed 
to treat last night's troubles as adventures that might 
serve us to talk over another time, but our child was 
dull and depressed, and we got her to bed early, 
hoping that another night's rest would quite restore 
her. We were mistaken. With sleep came a return 
of the terrified awakening, and confused talk of that 
miserable journey and its ending, the dying mare and 
the frightful storm, till with all my soul I wished we 
had stayed in Pentonville all our lives before we had 
left it on such an expedition. 

Next day there was a decided increase in Martha's 
feverish symptoms, and when James, on going out to 
his work, proposed to send the doctor, I was quite 

K 
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willing he should do so, as her continued illness 
b^an to alarm me. 

About noon Dr. Lane arrived, and at once set 
himself to discover the cause of his patient's attack. 
I tried to attribute it to the effect of the late hot 
weather on her delicate constitution, being rather 
ashamed of the facts, but could not deceive the 
doctor. If he had been a lawyer instead of a me- 
dical man, no reluctant witness would have had a 
chance of keeping back evidence in a cross-exami- 
nation that was conducted by him, and without 
asking direct questions, he soon drew from me the 
whole truth. Having done this, he seemed to think 
the poor girl's illness was quite accounted for, and 
although he said little, I feared more from his silence 
than I should have done from a more decided expres- 
sion of his opinion. He was, however, very kind, and 
Martha was cheered by his visit, and told me again 
and again that she should soon be well. Alas ! her 
recovery was by no means so rapid as she foretold. 
Every day she appeared to grow better towards the 
afternoon, and every night, as we settled to sleep, 
came a return of frightful dreams and nervous alarms, 
till quite worn out, she would fall asleep towards the 
morning. Dr. Lane said that her strength had been 
severely overtaxed, and a low remitting fever was the 
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consequence ; still he gave us good hope of speedy re- 
covery, and we went on much in the same way for a 
week or ten days. At the end of that time came a 
letter from Mrs. Hall, in which she regretted her long 
delay in writing according to promise, and excused it 
by saying her summer lodgers had but just left 
her. She added that now the expenses of her 
removal were all paid, Ben's increased salary would 
render it quite needless to let apartments, so they 
should in future keep their little house for their own 
use. Then having sympathised with me in my anxiety 
about her favourite Martha, she proposed we should 
let her try the effect of the Halton breezes for a time 
under her care, and that James and I should take her 
thither, and have a few days with our old friends 
also, that Martha might more readily feel settled in 
her temporary home. The kind woman said all she 
could to cheer and encourage me, and even offered to 
keep my child with her the whole winter if it proved 
desirable. 

I scanned the letter hastily, and then put it aside 
for my child's amusement when she should be up and 
dressed. She appeared a little better that day, and 
brightened considerably when I placed her in her 
easy-chair by the window, and put the epistle into 
her hand, for she loved Mrs. Hall dearly, and had a 

K2 
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.very kindly feeling towards her son. She read the 
invitation aloud, and as she went on her voice became 
unsteady, and her lip quivered. A burst of tears 
concluded the reading, and in broken accents she 
sobbed out, ' Ohj mother, mother ! if we had only 
waited, -God was making it all so easy for us ! Oh, 
why did we take it out of His hands ? ' 

Her words went to my heart, for they were like a 
voice giving utterance to a thought that had been in 
my own mind while listening to that kind letter. It 
was true. I- had indeed taken the matter into my 
own hands, had never fully committed my cares to 
God, but had followed strange counsel, and striven 
to get my own will and way, even trampling on His 
holy law to obtain -the thing I wished for, and all the 
time He was working for me, and preparing to give 
me even more than I craved — if only I had waited! 
Ah, how many a broken heart has had to make the 
same bitter moan, ' All might have been well with 
me if only I had waited ! ' 

I strove to hide the pain my child's words gave 
me, and spoke lightly, telling her she made too much 
of a thing that was done by thousands every Sunday 
in the season, though of course, as our trip had ended 
so unfortunately, it would be wise not to repeat it 
As to the visit to Halton, a long autumn lay before 
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us, and there was no reason why she should not go 
yet, if she would make haste to get well ; but she 
shook her head. ' It will be a long time before I can 
take that journey again,' she said ; ' and oh, mother, I 
dread those city streets and the sight of those poor 
overworked men and horses, even more than the 
railroad travelling. I can never look at a horse now, 
without thinking of that poor thing that died in the 
storm that dreadful night' 

These words explained to me how it was that 
Martha had wished to sit chiefly in her own room 
since her illness, and had professed to like the sight 
of two very forlorn old pear trees in our back garden, 
better than the more lively view of the street from 
our front windows. Our doctor advised me rather to 
divert her thoughts from such feelings, than to 
attempt to overcome them by reasoning, and one day, 
acting on this plan, he asked if she had no young 
companion who could come and chat awhile with 
her. 

I said no, at first ; for we had been such close 
companions to each other, that we had made few 
acquaintances, but Martha said, that if only her 
teacher were in town, she should like very much to 
see her. 

* And who may this lady be ? ' said Dr. Lane, and 
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on hearing her name and that she was believed to be 
at the sea with her invalid mother, he said, ' Ah, we 
shall be all right now, for Miss Barton came home 
last night, and her mother, who is my patient, is so 
much recovered that they will probably be able to 
winter in London, so you will have your friend to see 
you before long, my dear, no doubt* 

Martha looked much pleased, and I verily believe 
the doctor must have gone at once to Miss Barton, 
and told her of our trouble ; for in the evening of the 
same day she came in, all smiles and kindness, and 
bearing some choice grapes, which were exactly what 
my daughter most needed. She only stayed a short 
time, and asked so few questions as to the illness and 
its cause, that I felt sure she had been told all about 
it before she came ; but she did not leave us without 
offering to bring her work on the morrow, and sit 
with Martha while I went into the air for a little 
while. Next morning, to my surprise, Martha was 
anxious to rise earlier than usual, that she might be 
in the sitting-room to receive her teacher when she 
came, and I left them together, apparently delighted 
to meet once more. 

On my return my child looked bright and happy, 
and. Miss Barton rising to take her leave, asked my 
permission to repeat her visit next day. The dear 
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young lady did indeed come day after day as often 
as she could be spared from home duties, and her 
society cheered the patient wonderfully, and seemed 
to cause improvement in her health also. 

Miss Barton told me afterwards, that Martha had 
fretted dreadfully under the belief that her illness 
came as a judgment upon her for having gone on 
that sad excursion, and she spoke of her nightly 
dreams and painful awakenings from them as if she 
believed them to be proofs of God's anger with her. 
Miss Barton was a young counsellor, but she proved 
a very wise one when the case was explained to 
her. She told her pupil that it is those whom God 
loves that He rebukes and chastens, and bade her 
look upon her illness not as a judgment, but a gentle 
and loving restraint, to keep us all back from the vain 
pleasures that were alluring us from the right and 
safe path. She also informed her of the real nature 
and cause of the dreamy terrors that made her nights 
so distressing, and assured her they were simply the 
effect of the fright she had met with at a time when 
her strength was exhausted by over fatigue ; and it 
comforted Martha greatly to hear that her teacher 
had herself once suffered in a similar way, in conse- 
quence of having witnessed a frightful street accident 
at a time when she was weak and nervous from recent 
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illness. Miss Barton did not make light of our trans- 
gression ; but while she admitted we were all doing 
wrong on' that day, she pointed my child to the only 
One who could put' away sin, and give peace to her* 
sorrowful spirit ' I did not know till long afterwards 
all that passed between thege two friends, for Martha 
shrank from paining me, by seeming to cast blame on 
the part I had taken in persuading her to undertake 
the trip. She simply told me that her teacher had 
told her the reason of her nightly sufferings; and also 
that they would pass away as the low fever left her, 
which proved to be the case. As her mind was re- 
lieved her sleep became calmer, and her strength, in 
consequence improved,* until she was even able to 
walk out and take the air for a short time, in the 
bright days of early autumn. ; * 

Just as we became hopeful of her complete res- 
toration, came a return of feverish symptoms, 
throwing her back for a few days, and although the 
attack was slight, and quickly yielded to the proper 
remedies, she did not to my anxious eye seem quite 
so strong after it as she had been before. Then came 
a season of rain and damp that was unfavourable 
to an invalid's progress ; so we attributed her tardy 
recovery to the weather, and looked with dread to 
the long months of cold and fog that lay before us, 
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for London winters are tedious, and very trying 
also. We had ceased to speak of going to Halton at 
present; but we did hope to get there when the 
season opened again, and Martha, when pretty well, 
would talk with delight of seeing once more the 
hill where we rested on that memorable day — not 
as it then appeared, all dry and parched with summer 
heat, but green and fresh in the beauty of spring. 
Above all, she longed to go in search of the wild 
flowers, which Ben had told her were to be found in 
abundance in the lanes and shady dells outside the 
town, and to listen to the songs of the wild birds in 
their free happy life. She was very peaceful and 
happy ; and when the fever returned, as it did from 
time to time, it occasioned bodily suffering only. The 
slight attacks quickly passed away ; but every succeed- 
ing one told more upon her strength than the last, 
and after each, the power to recover lost ground seemed 
to become fainter and fainter. Poor James looked 
very sadly on his darling as she slowly faded, and 
then he would brighten as some little improvement 
gave us hope for a few days ; alas ! only to be followed 
by new disappointment. All that love could prompt 
he did for her, and it was touching to see how he 
would rack his invention to procure some trifle that 
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might gratify her, thinking himself well repaid if 
she only seemed cheered and pleased by it 

His daughter on her part returned his affection 
most warmly, and would carefully husband her 
strength and spirits during the day, that she might 
be bright and smiling to receive and welcome him 
at night She might have seemed weak and languid 
enough while we were by ourselves ; but the sound of 
her father's step at evening, was always sufficient to 
revive and arouse her to give him a pleasant greeting. 
And thus the autun\n stole away, and the dreaded 
winter was upon us almost before we were aware 
of it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FAREWELL VISITORS. 

HRISTMAS drew near, and both our sons 
came home once more, Willy from the in- 
stitution where, according to his earnest 
desire, he was being trained for a school- 
master's life, and Frank from Devon, in 
company with our cousin, who came to town 
to attend the famous Cattle Show, which 
makes Islington so attractive to country folks once in 
every year. 

How delighted we were to welcome our young 
farmer, who brought such health and freshness with 
him that; his very presence seemed to invigorate us 
all ! He had wonderful tales to tell us of rustic man- 
ners and customs, and quaint descriptions of country 
sights and sounds, with curious anecdotes of the 
sagacity of the animals under his charge, and of his 
own daring adventures on the hills and moors; 
proving to our full satisfaction that we had done 
right in consigning him to a life so well suited to his 
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taste and character. My cousin was dismayed at 
Martha's pale and altered appearance, and begged 
me at once to bring her to his home for change : but 
alas ! at that season of the year and in her weakened 
state, such a step was impossible. Martha told him 
she should grow quite gay and dissipated with so 
much visiting in prospect, and spoke with de- 
light of the journey to Halton in spring, which she 
hoped would give her strength for the yet longer 
distance she must travel to see cousin Lizzie and her 
farm. Ah me ! how I longed for spring, never once 
doubting it would bring the relief we so earnestly 
desired. 

Our country friends left us soon after the show 
closed, but Willy spent all his vacation at home, and 
we had a pleasant time together, saddened only by 
anxiety on account of our darling's continued illness. 

About the middle of January severe frost and 
cold set in, continuing for many days, which would 
have been very dreary ones but for the kindness of 
Miss Barton, who, when we were again left to our 
own resources, came almost daily to see her favourite 
pupil. My child took great delight in her company, 
and many a loving counsel and many a tender in- 
struction did she receive from that gentle lady. I 

• • • 

am sorry to have to own that at first these frequent 
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visits rather vexed me, on account of the deeply 
serious turn the conversation frequently took, for my 
heart was set upon my daughter's recovery, and it 
seemed to me that it was like yielding up the hope Of 
restoration to life and health in this world, to allow 
her to speak and think so much of preparation for 
the life which is to come. This unworthy feeling, 
however, wore away when I perceived how much 
comfort Martha received from her teacher's society, 
and how truly the subjects on which they loved to 
dwell had power to soothe and sustain her. 

Thus the winter wore away, and all too soon we 
began to realise that the return of spring could never 
invigorate our cherished but fading flower. There 
was no acute sufiering, but much weakness and 
weariness, and at times a slight return of fever, which 
although trifling compared with what it had been at 
first, was sufiicient to reduce the fragile strength yet 
more, and to leave our pretty one a little weaker for 
each relapse. By the middle of February she could 
only leave her bed at mid-day, to lie on her couch by 
the fire in the adjoining room, and then in the even- 
ing she would go to rest quite exhausted. 

It was a sorrowful time; but now, on looking 
back, I can perceive and own that mercy was mingled 
with the bitterness, for it was indeed a privilege to see 
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my child so calmly resigned to the will of God, and 
so happy in the assurance of the love and compas- 
sion of her Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. She 
would try to help me by doing some light work, as 
long as her wasted fingers could guide the needle, 
and when even that exertion became too much, 
would lie with such a peaceful, contented expression 
on her sweet face, that we could but feel thankful to 
God for His tenderness to our darling, even while our 
hearts were breaking at the thought of losing her. 

About this time our old friend Ben Hall came to 
London on business, and quickly found his way to 
Pentonville, bearing many kind messages from his 
mother and a large supply of things likely to be 
acceptable to an invalid. How pleased Martha was to 
greet him and to watch us as we opened the many 
tokens of Mrs. Hall's love and sympathy. Above all 
she rejoiced over a small tin case in which some pale 
pure snowdrops and sweet violets were carefully 
packed in fresh green moss. 

' Ah, Ben ! ' she cried, ' you gathered these for 
me, I know ; ' and Ben smiled and looked pleased 
and conscious, but did not contradict her. 

We had plenty to say to each other after our long 
separation, and the evening flew pleasantly, though 
I could see that Ben was pained by the change he 
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saw in my child, when, her first flush of delight at the 
meeting being over, she lay back exhausted on her 
couch; nor could he refrain from watching her 
anxiously. There was a reverent tenderness in his 
manner towards Martha, both on that night and on 
subsequent visits, that puzzled me at the time ; but 
he told me afterwards that he felt while in her com- 
pany that he was with one who was already on the 
verge of a better world, and ripening fast for the 
society of the blessed ones in Heaven. 

Martha speedily rallied her spirits, and began to 
ask her old acquaintance to come to her as often as 
possible while in town, which he readily promised to 
do. His stay was only for some ten days, but each 
evening he contrived to spend an hour or two with 
us, though at the cost of much fatigue to himself, 
for his duties kept him chiefly on the south side 
of London in the day, and a visit to Pentonville 
at night, involved a long tiresome double journey 
through the streets. He told us many interesting 
things of his home and its surroundings, and it 
gave me a sad pain at my heart to hear that when 
my child fainted on the West Hill, we were little 
more than a mile of level ground from Ben and 
his kind mother; and that she might have gone to 
their house in the evening, and had the shelter and 
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comfort they would gladly hav€ given her for that 
night and many more, with even less fatigue than 
it cost her to regain her place in the train. 

My readers will ask how it was the idea of 
seeking help from our old friends did not occur to me 
in that time of need. I can only answer, that my 
conscience must have told me that they would dis- 
approve of our doings, for I remember having dreaded 
all that day lest we should meet either of them 
during our strollings ; and also that I tried to think 
Mrs. Carter's account of the distance to HaJton was 
correct, while in my own mind I believed her to be 
mistaken. A question to our kind helper at the 
cottage would have brought out the real truth, and 
that miserable journey and its consequences might 
have been spared me. 

It may be supposed Martha did not fail to ask 
Ben to sing to her ; but, poor girl ! on the first and 
only occasion he tried to do so, her whole frame 
trembled and she was soon in tears. I know now 
that sweet sounds will thus affect a person who has 
been weakened by illness, but was frightened at the 
time. Ben understood the matter better, and simply 
remarked that he thought Martha was not quite 
strong enough to bear music : so they talked only 
of their beloved hymns and anthems, and of the 
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tunes Ben was teaching the country boys to sing in 
church, and my child was delighted to hear that her 
own chief favourites were exactly those that best 
suited the skill and voices of that rustic choir. But 
chiefly she rejoiced to hear that man's need of a 
Saviour, and God's love in sending His own Son to 
be that Saviour, were truths to which Ben listened 
Sunday after Sunday in that little country church, 
and it made her very happy to know that he received 
these blessed doctrines as simply and trustingly as she 
did herself; and that he was earnestly striving to 
consecrate every talent he possessed to the service of 
his Divine Lord and Master. 

At other times my child had a full description 
of all the loveliness of hill and dale that she would 
never again behold, and this seemed to awaken some 
old longing after such scenes that she had been con- 
cealing in her own bosom, for in one of these con- 
versations I heard her ask her companion if it were 
not strange that many people who dearly loved the 
beauties of nature, were not permitted to dwell among 
them ; but with the desire for their freshness ever 
strong in their hearts, were yet condemned to live 
among streets and houses till the last. His answer 
was, that doubtless God only keeps from us the 

things on which we most set our minds in this world, 

L 
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to wean us from earthly afifections, and to teach [us 
to raise our hearts to those better joys above, of 
which earth's fairest things are but dim types and 
shadows. Poor Ben was speaking out of the fulness 
of his own sad heart. And, alas ! even he, like Miss 
Barton, seemed trying to make my darling realise the 
happiness of that heavenly country from which I 
would fain have detained her. 

The visit came to a close too quickly, for we 
grieved at parting with our visitor again. James had 
quite renewed his old friendship with him, and on 
the Sunday Ben spent in town they went to church 
in company, and during the intervals of service re- 
mained peacefully and happily at home with us, 
much to the satisfaction of Martha and myself. 

On the evening before his departure, it happened 
that my child and her old friend were left by them- 
selves a few minutes, and she took advantage of the 
opportunity, to ask him how long it would be before 
his next visit, to which he replied by mentioning the 
month of August as a probable time. She looked 
very wistfully at him and said, * You'll come and see 
father and mother then, will you not } ' 

*Yes, dearest,' he answered, 'and you also, I 
hope ; ' but she said not a word, only looked upward, 
and made a gesture that told too truly her convic- 
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tion that she should not be there to welcome him in 
August, and was picturing to herself how lonely we 
should be without her. 

When she spoke again it was to commend us 
both to his friendship, especially her father, whose 
yielding temper she had perceived with a discern- 
ment beyond her years, though she never betrayed 
her thoughts, save by her desire to surround him with 
good influences. 

I shall never forget Ben's look when he bade his 
little friend * good-bye * for the last time. She was 
by far the calmest of the two, though she clearly saw 
the pain and grief he strove to conceal. She bade 
him stoop and kiss her as she lay on her couch, and 
as he did so I heard her say — 

* Don't fret, dear Ben ; it's all for the best, and we 
shall meet again presently.' 

It was a sad parting, though I did not know at 
the time, how very sad it was for one of them at least. 



L4 
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CHAPTER X. 

PASSING AWAY. 

ERY early in March, Dr. Lane told us we 
must be prepared for the last sad change, 
which his skill could no longer avert, and 
from that day hope ceased to sustain us 
under our nursing fatigues and anxieties, 
and we just went on doing all we could 
for our sweet charge, but sorrowing bit- 
terly to think that our best cares would soon be of no 
avail. 

It was on a Saturday that Martha's weakness in- 
creased so rapidly, that we felt she was indeed closing 
her last week in this world. Miss Barton was with 
her much during the day, and willingly accepted my 
invitation to remain later than usual, for she seemed 
unable to leave her pupil. They had conversed at 
intervals, as my child's strength permitted, and 
Martha had told her teacher that desire of re- 
covery had been taken from her, or rather was 
swallowed up in earnest longing for that better home 
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to which she was hastening. She thanked Miss 
Barton for all her love to herself, and begged her to 
continue friendly with her father and mother, but 
added, ' I have told my Saviour all my anxieties for 
them, and He will watch over their loneliness when I 
am gone.* 

As night drew on she became very restless, fre- 
quently asking us to change her position for her, and 
complaining that the air was so heavy she could not 
breathe; though the room was as fresh as possible, 
and out of doors a keen March wind blew fiercely. 

Miss Barton took leave about eight in the even- 
ing, promising to be with us again early next morn- 
ing, and then Martha seemed tired out, and said she 
could sleep awhile, so we sat beside her in silence, 
trusting she might rest and be refreshed. She did 
sleep for nearly two hours, and awoke smiling and 
looking around her, as if trying to recall some plea- 
sant vision that had made her slumber delightful. 
Then she spoke rather incoherently, saying it was 
all beautiful, oh so very, very beautiful ! 

* What is it you mean, darling ? * I asked. 

* Those lovely hills,' she replied, * and those 
happy people who are walking on them ; ah ! it is 
more beautiful than even the downs can be in springs 
time ! But,' she rambled on, ' there's no sea be- 
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yond those hills, and the sun does not bum them by 
day, and all the people look so peaceful. Mother, I 
shall soon be with them, and you and father will 
follow — will you not? * 

A sudden spasm of pain appeared to seize her, 
and when it was over she lay exhausted, with closed 
eyes. When she revived again she was quite con- 
scious and clear, and begged her father to leave her, 
and go to lie down, * For you know,' she said, ' that 
to-morrow will be Sunday, and you will be at home 
all day, so you shall be my nurse, and we'll make 
mother rest' 

So he went away to his own room, and as he 
turned to leave his child, I saw her eyes fixed very 
earnestly upon him, with that peculiar look that 
dying persons so often cast on those they love, when 
about to part from them for ever in this world. 

Then my sweet one said, ' Now, darling mother, 
you and I will rest' 

I settled her pillow again, and we were botli 
very quiet, only she whispered softly to herself, and by 
listening intently I could understand that she was 
repeating the twenty-third Psalm, a great favourite 
with her at all times, and afterwards I caught some 
words she had often sung in other days, which are to 
be found in the one hundred and twenty-first Psalm, 
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and speak of the safety of those whom God keeps. 
Then we were very still. It was a solemn season. 
Within the house all was hushed and quiet, but out 
of doors the wind roared wildly, and made unearthly 
sounds as it swept through a narrow opening between 
the houses that led to a small court behind them. 

Suddenly Martha started. ' Mother ! what is that 
light } ' she asked. 

The room was rather dark than otherwise, for I 
had shaded the night lamp that it might not disturb 
her. 

' There is no unusual light, love,* I answered. 

'But 1/ she murmured, 'can see a very lovely 
light ; it is coming nearer, quite near now. Good- 
bye ! Good-bye ! ' 

She lay back with such a happy smile upon her 
face, stretching herself to her full length, waved her 
thin hand as if to say adieu once more, then closed her 
dear eyes, and I never heard my darling speak again. 
There were a few gentle sighs ; but before her father 
could hasten to her side at my summons, she was in 
Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

T is needless to dwell on the sad days that 
followed. We laid our daughter in the 
cemetery beside her little sisters, and then 
our home was desolate indeed. I was ill 
myself for a long time of that saddest of 
all diseases, a heart nearly broken by grief 
and self-reproach, and cousin Lizzie, leaving 
her own affairs, came to nurse and comfort me. 
Very kind and tender she was to me in this my 
heavy trouble, and her gentle companionship wa.s 
indeed a solace both to James and myself The 
new sorrow, however, seemed to reopen the old wound, 
and sadly we missed our children and their pleasant 
words and ways; and greatly we dreaded the time 
when our cousin's departure would leave us to our- 
selves in our bereaved home. Lizzie pressed me 
much to return with her to regain my strength more 
quickly in the pure air of Devon, but I could not 
quit my husband, who was even kinder than ever to 
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me ; so we stayed together in our empty nest to 
comfort each other as best we could. 

My only desire was to keep quietly at home, and 
to occupy myself in the domestic duties that were 
now, alas! so very light; but my husband's more 
active life aroused hftn to greater energy, and his out- 
door work, and the change of scene it gave him, 
helped him very much. Still, the long dull evenings 
were a great trial to us both, and in time I was glad 
to follow Miss Barton's advice, and persuade him to 
join a working man's institute, where he was brought 
into the society of steady, thoughtful men of his own 
rank in life, and also of the good clergyman whose 
church we regularly attend, in compliance with our 
child's dying wish. Her early death has at least had 
this good effect, it has won her parents back to the 
pleasant path of obedience to God's will in which we 
walked so happily together in the old days. We have 
seen our sin, and our deep need of that pitying Sa- 
viour who alone can heal our backslidings. We have 
accepted His gracious invitation to the weary and 
heavy laden ; and taking His yoke upon us according 
to His command, are finding that rest to our souls, 
which He has promised to those who do so. 

But we shall never replace our lost darling, to 
whom our hearts seemed bound with threefold love 
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after the death of her young sisters. True it is that 
our sons are good and dutiful, and every day we 
thank God for the comfort that we receive from their 
conduct, but as the old country rhyme says — 

My son is my son till he takes a wife, 

My daughter's my daughter through all her life ; 

and my daughters are gone, and the sweet tie that 
binds a mother so strongly to children of her own sex 
can never be knitted again. 

I have not mentioned Mr. and Mrs. Peters since 
our disastrous trip ; but Mrs. Peters did once come to 
see me when her lameness was cured, and finding 
Martha still an invalid, to my disgust she thought fit 
to say I ought to have known how very delicate my 
girl was, and not to have attempted such a journey 
with her ; adding, that the pleasure of the day had 
been spoiled by my thoughtlessness. I did manage 
to keep silence, but it was hard work ; for if ever one 
woman tempted another to act amiss by fair words 
and specious promises, Mrs. Peters beguiled me by 
her deceitful arguments to do that which I must 
regret till my dying day ; and yet I have no right to 
blame her alone, having known better even while 
yielding to the temptation. 

Kind Mrs. Hall comes to comfort me again and 
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again, and on each visit we go together to plant 
flowers on the quiet grave where my dear ones lie, 
with a simple inscription telling their names and ages, 
and our trust that it is well with the young sleepers 
who rest beneath so peacefully — 

Waiting for immortality until Christ shall come. 

We have lingered there in the summer afternoons, 
mingling our tears above them, for Mrs. Hall had a 
deeper interest in Martha than mere friendship, and 
in time she told me what my motherly instinct had 
partly divined, that her shy, grave son had given my 
young, winsome daughter all the fulness and fervour 
of a truly affectionate heart's first love, and had se- 
cretly determined to woo and win her, when her ripened 
years and his own improved circumstances should war- 
rant the attempt. Ben had seen, in the case of his own 
mother, the trials a woman must bear when left as a 
widow to her own resources and the mercy of the 
world, so he had determined never to marry till he 
had not only a home to offer his proposed wife, but 
also some modest provision in case of his death. 
Nor did he forget his mother in his prosperity, but 
remembered that his first duty was to repay the care 
and tenderness she had lavished upon him. 

With these views he had insured his life to an 
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extent that few young men would consider needful ; 
for he knew how very uncertain everything in this 
world is, and felt that although by thus acting he 
should limit his means for a time, yet he should have 
the approval of his own conscience, and the comfort 
of knowing that those he loved were provided for, 
should he be taken from them. He knew that 
Martha's extreme youth made it best for her to 
remain for some time longer as a child under her 
mother's care, and he trusted in God to bless his 
honest labour and give him his heart's desire, if it 
were good for him. 

He did prosper in all his work ; gained the full 
confidence of his employers, and all they committed 
to his charge seemed to thrive also. His early diffi- 
culties were gradually disappearing before his patient 
steady industry, when Martha's fatal illness gave a 
death-blow to his hopes. 

Alas ! it seemed as if a pleasant sheltered life 
had been marked out for my tender child, * if only we 
had waited \' but we cannot tell. God, who took 
her from us, knew best from how much sin or sorrow 
an early death might perchance keep her. We can- 
not tell. 

My story is ended ; and on looking over it I feel 
that a weak, unskilful hand has recorded the events. 
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that were fraught with such bitter consequences to 
me and mine. It is not, however, the genius of a 
writer, but the blessing of God on what is written 
that can make any book useful. I have learned by 
sad experience the troubles that attend those who 
would fain be wiser than their Maker, and hnprovcy 
forsooth ! on the rules that He has given for their 
welfare, and may therefore be allowed to do what 
is in my power, to keep others from the errors that 
made shipwreck of my own happiness. 

It is true that the rich and great, too often profane 
the day which the Lord of all has hallowed and set 
apart for His own service, and that their example 
acts injuriously on those beneath them in station ; 
but it is also true that even working men and women, 
have influence that tells directly on their own class, 
and indirectly on those above them. In the hope 
that my history may persuade some of my own rank 
in life to use that influence aright, these pages have 
been written. Very thankful shall I be if they are 
the means of bringing the weekly rest that is every 
man's right, to even a few of the twenty-four thousand 
men who in London alone, are required to work cabs 
and public conveyances on the Lord's day. Very 
thankful if some of the one hundred thousand slaves 
who toil on our railways all days alike, shall have 
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reason to bless God that Sabbath peace and quiet, 
came to them through the story that it has cost me 
so much pain to write. 

To those thoughtless ones who crave for holiday 
recreation after the week's work, I would say, it is not 
the excitement and fatigue of travelling that will 
recruit your strength ; it is not amusement you need, 
but rest— a pause in the whirl and hurry of life, a 
space for the enjoyment of home endearments ; above 
all, a breathing time wherein to remember your im- 
mortality, and prepare for that future life we must all 
so soon enter upon. 
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